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Thats What They ve 
Always 


a Maybe You Have Heard It, Too! 


4 (¢4 HERE is no need for the Stenotype. 
Pencil shorthand is entirely satisfac- 
tory for taking dictation,” says one 
= 
“No need for it.” 
That's what the longhand writer said when the % 
typewriter was introduced—and the old time * 
bookkeeper when the adding machine and book- * 


keeping machine appeared. 


Something like it was said to Fulton when he 
invented the steamboat, to Morse when he sent 
the first telegraph message, to Ford about his 
first model, and to the promoters of every time- 
saving and efficiency-prompting device. 

In fact, that’s what the standpatters have always 
said to the proponents of progress in every form. 


se Yet mankind goes right along demanding and 
*, getting new methods and more machines, just as 
* it has asked for and has gotten the Stenotype. 

* * 


“No need for the Stenotype.” 


* Already more than 2,000 progressive firms, 
* familiar with machinery and labor saving de- 
* vices in every phase of life and work, have an- 
“ swered this by employing Stenotypists—as 375 
= alert schools have answered it by establishing 
Stenotype departments. 


If your school believes in progress—in antici- 
pating the wants and needs of your pupils and 
clients—ask about the Stenotype and a Stenotype 
department. 


i ¢ A Division of LaSalle Extension University 4 
4101 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, III. 
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A Discerning Reviewer 


says that he is in entire agreement with the idea of making 


penmanship and arithmetic a part of junior business training 
because this gives these subjects a definite, concrete, charac- 
ter. In Nichols’s New Junior Business Training he believes 


there is a very effective correlation with proper attention to 


educational and vocational guidance. 


NICHOLS’S NEW JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING 
Complete, 400 pp. Illus. $1.68. Part One, $1.00. Part Two, $1.00 
Outfit for pupils and Manual and Key for Teachers 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
SUBJECTS 
COMMERCIAL COMMERCIAL 
comm | Smith's Regents Review Books 


Answer Book 
Answer Book 
compiled by Celia Allespach compiled by Celia Allespach 


schools of the United States and Canada. All the New 
York State Regents examination questions and answers 


teachers in preparing tests, and making sure that all 
points have been covered. The cost is so small each 


ELEMENTARY o Eve 
| Are a Dig Help to You 
juestion compile 
compiled by Celia allespach W@- and writ 
ADVANCED erro 
BOOKKEEPING 
Question Book only, com- it 1s 
Piand J. Vincent Gates Compiled from the New York State Regents 
Also Published In All High School Examinations for the past 20 years, including — 
Subjects 1930. Used by business teachers everywhere. sake 
HETHER you are a teacher or a student, Smith’s papers complete. Questions grouped for topical review. Plac 
Regents Review Books will help you, just as they Answer books fully illustrated contain detailed explana- of h 
are helping thousands of others in business schools and _ tions, helpful charts. They are a wonderful aid in train- Sean 
colleges, high schools, private schools and grammar ing pupils to answer final examination questions, help S 
to si 


for the past 20 years bound in book form, all recent pupil can have one. ne 


Question Books or Answer Books, 40c ea.; Witk 
35c ea. in lots of 6; 30c ea. for 12 or more. | 510 Walker ide, tale, N. Y. : 
If you are unfamiliar with these helps send 40c for a I Enclosed is $........ t 
single copy in your subject. Or ask for free catalog. 
W. Hazleton Smith seaching 
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Jumping mean 


Crawling Fingers 


Eyes that jump from typewriter to 
notebook . . . from notebook to type- 
writer ... inevitably mean increased 
And 


errors and slowed-up output. 
it is a needless slowing up. 


Remington Line-a-Time definitely ends 
antiquated methods of transcribing. 
Places a typist’s notes directly in front 
of her. Eliminates all eye strain and 
fatiguing body posture. Enables her 
to sit with her body erect, her head 
up. Banishes zig-zag eye tracks that 
consume valuable time and energy. 
With Line-a-Time she does more work 


Remington Typewriter Division 


Remington Ran 


BUSINESS 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 
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in less time with less effort. Becomes 
more valuable to her employer. 


Modern business has recognized and 
accepted Remington Line-a-Time as a 
real means of increasing secretarial 
efficiency. Modern business schools 
are training students with Line-a-Time 
to give them a firm foundation for 


success. Are you? 


The Remington Rand man in your 
city will be glad to demonstrate Line- 
a-Time to you. Telephone him today. 
To do so does not obligate you in any 
way. 


SERVICE 
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~OFFICE PROCEDURE 
AND PRACTICE 


FFICE PROCEDURE AND PRACTICE 
has been off the press less than sixt: ays, 
yet it has already established itself as a highly 
successful text in the field of business educat:on. 


The course is designed to give students a thor- 
ough training in the procedure and practices which 
obtain in the larger business offices, with special 
reference to and emphasis on those activities which 
directly affect the accounting end of a business. 
The course may be pursued as a separate study 

' in connection with secretarial work, or it may 
precede accounting instruction for those who have 
not had office experience. Or it may be studied 
concurrently with accounting to supplement such 
instruction. 


Its scope covers not only the practical internal 
routine, but also the many vitally important and 
technical points which must be considered in the 
external business relations with those with whom 
the business comes in contact. 


The quality of the lecture material will make an 
instant appeal to instructors who desire texts in 
which definitions are real and inclusive; in which 
the description of forms used directs attention to 
every important detail; where the function of the 
various business papers is clearly stated, and 
where the procedure required to give effect to 
_ such functions is covered in practical detail. 


The laboratory work, when completed by the 
student, becomes part of the course and provides 
an excellent means for review. 


We want you to know more about OFFICE 
| PROCEDURE AND PRACTICE, Please use 
_ the convenient request coupon for an examination 

copy. 


Publishing Department 


WALTON SCHOOL 
COMMERCE 


EXAMINATION COUPON 


Publishing Dept., WALTON SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
336 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Please send me without obligation an examination copy 
| of Office Procedure and Practice. 
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School 


Blank 
your 
Typewriter Keyboards 
economically 


and 


efficiently 


your machines with Blank Peer- 

less Rubber Keys. They are just as 
blank as celluloid caps and a lot more efhi- 
cient. Easier to the touch, surer holding, 
more accurace. Last longer, hold securely, 
will not fall off. Pupils enjoy typing more 
on Peerless Keys—learn faster—tire less. 


Peerless Keys—on pupils’ machines—do 
more and cost less. They increase your 
teaching efficiency—your pupils’ learning 
capacity. Try these safer, surer, more 
comfortable typewriter keys. Send for a 
trial set—today. Especially attractive 
prices for business schools. 


PEERLESS Key Co., INc. 


176 Fulton Street New York City 


+++ 
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THE BETTER GAME 


Modern football has become a glorious game of skill, 


through refinements and improvements. Yet it is es- 
sentially the good old game of the ’Nineties. This new 
model Mimeograph is a sharp advancement over all 
Mimeographs that have gone before. Yet it represents 
just a natural advancement of the basic Mimeograph idea. issesesseeesocs 
It still delivers neat duplicates of all kinds of typewritten 


forms, bulletins, graphs, charts, outline drawings, handwrit- 


— 


ing, etc., in hourly thousands and at small cost. But it does 


these important jobs better than they have ever been done 


before. Stand and machine are now a single unit. Controls are ; 
simplified and more automatic. The speedier positive feed-table \ 
takes a whole ream of impression paper at one time. The better 
Mimeograph! Substantial betterments of especial interest to 
present Mimeograph users! Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 


today for further details, or consult direct branch in any principal city. 
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Distinctive 
ENGLISH TEXTS 


for 
Commercial Classes 


English Elements and Principles 


By GLEN ARNOLD GROVE 


Instructor in English. Packard School, New York 


UITABLE for an elementary practice English course. The 
work is divided into six parts: Sentence Construction; Sen- 
tence Refinement; Word Study; Punctuation; Business Let- 
ters; General Tests. The book can be used in any English class. 
322 pp., 6x9”, List $1.40 


English in Modern Business 


By A, Cuarces BABenrotu, PH.D. 


Late Asst. Professor of English, Columbia University 
and 


Epwarp J. McNAMARA 
Principal, High School of Commerce, New York City 


N advanced text, divided into two general divisions. Part 

I deals with the principles of writing; Part II is a prac- 

tical application of these principles in connection with 
the business letter and business report. 


358 pp., 6x9”, List $2.00 


Modern Debate Practice 


By Watpo WILLHOFT 


Instructor and Coach of Debate, State Normal School 
and Teachers’ College, Peru, Nebraska 

HIS new text goes beyond the scope of the usual text on 

debating. One whole section (Part II), treats of selling, 

by modern methods, the product the student produces, 


according to the rules and principles laid down in Part I. 
339 pp., 5x72”, List $1.32 


Essentials of Public Speaking 


By Warren C. DuBots 
Member of the New York Bar; Formerly Instructor in 
Public Speaking, New York University School of 
Commerce, Accounts, and Finance 


NTENDED for short, intensive courses in public speaking— 

courses which have become so popular among business and 

professional men as a part of their everyday lite. The author, 
in his presentation of the subject, has succeeded to conserve 


the time and energy of the student. 
268 pp., 5x72”, List $2.00 


Gilmartin’s Business Speller 


By Joun G, GILMARTIN 


Principal, ties School, Waterbury, Conn. 


ONTAINS a selection of approximately 6,006 words. Mr. 

Gilmartin made person al appeals to those in charge of 

secretarial forces, large business offices, and factories, for 
lists of words often misspelled by those under their charge. 
Testing, such as completion tests. true and false tests, multiple - 
choice, and others, is a feature of this book. 


159 pp., 5x72”, List $0.48 


Send for the book, or books, that you would 
like to examine with a view to required class 
use. No cost—no obligation. 


Prentice-Hall, ine. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. YU. 


Teach 
In the Light of | 
Present-day 
Business Practices 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING is not only in accord with 
the latest teaching principles, but the prin- 
ciples of bookkeeping and accounting pre- 
sented in it are in accord with modern busi- 
ness practices, 


Formerly some writers advocated the direct 
closing of the ledger and some textbooks still 
embody this method, even though it is not ac- 
cepted as good business practice. 20TH 
CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING teaches the student that there 
is only one way of closing the ledger, and that 
is through the journal. 


The working sheet is the accountant’s most 
helpful device in actual practice. The work- 
ing sheet is developed early in 20TH CEN- 
TURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING. The student is taught its importance 
and is given a thorough understanding of it. 


The practice sets, available with or without 
vouchers, embody the principles followed by 
present-day bookkeepers and accountants. 
These sets are complete in every detail and 
provide excellent training in the use of busi- 
ness forms. 


These are only a few of the ways in which 
20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING is in accord with modern 
business practice. Is it any wonder that busi- 
ness men prefer students who have been 
trained with this text? 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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October 20th, 1930 
is an opportunity date 


for students interested in getting first hand in- 
formation about modern office procedure, busi- 


ness machines and equipment, 


It is the date reserved for students taking com- 


mercial courses to visit the 


27th Annual 
NATIONAL BUSINESS SHOW 
in New York City 


The president of a well known educational insti- 
tution has said that ‘‘a visit to the National Busi- 
ness Show is an education in itself.” 


The latest machines, methods, devices and sys- 
tems for business administration will be demon- 


strated by specialists. 


Tickets of admission will be supplied gratis to 
teachers, for their commercial students, upon 


request. 


National Business Show Company 


Incorporated 


50 Church Street New York 


Telephone, Cortlandt 1392 
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McGraw-Hill 
i brings to your attention 


the second edition of 


OFFICE TRAINING 
and 


STANDARDS 


By Frank C. McCLELLAND 


Director, Continental Bank Continuation School, Chicago 


and EpwIn M. RoBINSON 


Director of Office Training, Boston University, Boston 


343 pages, 6x9, 105 illustrations 
$2.00 


This book is for every office worker, regardless 
of his or her position, as well as for those who are 
: not yet engaged in, but are looking forward to, 
office work. Its purpose is to show the student 
how to work to better advantage, how to get 
acquainted quickly with the purposes and activi- 
ties of business, and how to become familiar with 
the operations of business offices. 


The routine responsibilities of every office 
worker are explained. The importance of in- 
: dividual personality in every office capacity is 
a stressed, and standards and tests for measuring 
personal efficiency are given to aid the student in 
judging his own capacities and capabilities. 


The book also, includes charts and model forms 
that have proved efficient in actual office work, 
and considerable attention is directed to such 
ce topics as correspondence, secretarial work, per- 
sonality and personal efficiency. 


> A wealth of questions and problems are append- 
| ed to each chapter, and a key has been prepared 
which is available for teachers who are using this 
text in their classes. 


ON - APPROVAL COUPON 


—~<>—. 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
You may send me a copy of McClelland and Robinson’s Office Training 
and Standards, $2.00, on approval. I understand that I am to return this 


book after a reasonable period of examination unless I either notify you of 
my intent to adopt it in my classes or remit for it. 


B.S. 10-1-30 


Simplicity of development 
is the keynote of 


ACCOUNTING 


PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURE 


By WaLTER J. GoGGIN AND JAMEs V. TONER 
Boston University, College of Business Administration 


Are you interested in accounting? 


Here is a book by two experienced 
teachers, both of the College of 
Business Administration, Boston 
University, which gives a_ simple, 
practical presentation of the sub- 
ject. The approach is new, and 
complications often found in intro- 
ductory books are avoided. 


If you are interested, we shall be 
glad to send you full information. 


— $3.50 postpaid — 


LaBoRATORY MANUAL IN ACCOUNTING TO ACCOMPANY 
ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURE 


(9” x 11”) 272 pages. $1.80, postpaid 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


2 Park Street, Boston 


Seating ... specially 
adapted for the 
Business School 


With half a century of experi- 
ence in seating schools of every 
character, the American Seat- 
ing Company is able to extend 
a seating service which has in 
many instances affected valu- 
able savings in space without 
sacrifice of comfort or efficiency. 


: : There are available desks and 
chairs of a type that add great- 
ly to the seating efficiency of 
your rooms . . . seating that 
brings you maximum capacity 
in a minimum amount of space. 


We are at your disposal . . . 
to show you how a careful se- 
lection and arrangement of fur- 
niture can reduce appreciably 
your rent overhead. Counsel 
pes — costs you nothing—just write for 
No. 114 Typewriter Desk. the facts. Address Dept. B. E 


American Seating Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd.: 


Chicago, Illinois 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


Oct 


th 
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TEXTBOOKS FILLING A 


VARIETY OF NEEDS IN 
Commercial Education 


NEW! 
Up-to-date Timely 


The Modern Worker 


By MILDRED WIESE and 
RUTH RETICKER 


STUDY of the worker in his historical and social setting— 

not just a study cf wage earners or of labor unions, but 

a comprehensive study of the whole situation with regard 
to the worker. It draws the students’ attention toward an 
understanding of the “physiology” rather than the “pathology” 
of how men work together. This discussion is realistic, with 
numerous specific examples taken from real experience; sim- 
plicity of style prevails. Ideally adapted for students of second- 
ary schools or classes of corresponding grades. Because THE 
MODERN WORKER gives the student a basis for forming his 
opinions intelligently, and because it takes as uncontroversial an 
attitude as possible on a controversial question, this book is 
ideal for orientating the young business student upon his en- 
trance into the business world. Illustrated. 


Price $2.40 


ALREADY SUCCESSFUL 
ALTMAIER 


Business Communication 


OMPLETE instruction in the customs, art, and mechanism 

of business communication, from the inter-office note to 

international radio communication. A practical feature is 
the contribution of material from the files of nationally-known 
business organization to show how they conduct business. Ample 
provision for practice aad discussion. 


Price $1.80 


KEISTER 
Our Financial System 


ERE our monetary system is explained from its simple 
beginnings up through the involved transactions of the 
present day. Functional uses of money are emphasized in 
the clear discussions of financial instruments, and investment 
houses and their services. The material is simply presented, 
interesting and readable. Questions for discussion follow each 


chapter. 
Price $2.40 
ADMIRE 
Progressive Typewriting 
(REVISED) 
ee HE present changes bring it close to perfection.” The 


new typewriting manual retains the merits of the fist 

edition strengthened and improved as the resu’ of 
scientific tests with students’ work and suggestions 
from interested teachers. Correlation « th English is one of 
the striking features of the new edition. 


Price $1.60 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Chicago Boston Dallas 
Atlanta San Francisco 


New York 


™ THE VARITYPER IDEA 
MUST DOMINATE 
MODERN TYPEWRITING 
METHODS 


Business is adopting The Varityper 
Idea. 


The steadily growing list of busi- 
ness concerns now utilizing the 
Varityper Idea in typewriting, 
forecasts the inevitable domina- 
tion of that idea in business 
correspondence. 


Wuat is TuHat IpEAP 


It is an adaptation of the printer’s art to 
typewriting—or, in other words, just as 
the use of a wide choice of types in print- 
ing can—through contrast—be made to 
reflect character, personality, distinction 
and taste, so typewriting—by the same ex- 
ercise of contrast through the use of a 
wide choice of type faces—can be made to 
accomplish the same results. 


The vitalization of that idea is the Vari- 
typer, a typewriter with just such a wide 
choice of type faces available with EACH 


machine. 


And Business is accepting the Varityper 
because Business is constantly fighting to 
overcome that deadly sameness which 
over-standardization has brought to letter 
writing—to restore that personal touch, 
that distinctive individuality which must 
characterize a person-to-person message 
in order to insure the desired attention, 
interest, and action. 


As Business Gogs, so Goes BusI- 
NESS EbDUCATION — BUSINESS _ IS 
THE Varityper IDEA — 
Wuat Is Business EpucaTION Go- 
ING TO po Asout ITP 


Study the Varityper idea 
—Ask for a demonstration 


Varityper Teachers At Your Service 


Varityper Incorporated 
2 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 
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SECOND 
On an Easy-Writing 


Royal stock machine 


Twenty strokes per second! This speed 
record has been attained by Mr. G. C. 
Kingsbury— yet even at such a terrific 
rate the quality of the typewritten work 
shows the same typical Royal perfection 
as that of the most exacting and pains- 
taking operator. 


Regularly, Mr. Kingsbury makes yearly 
visits to the leading schools of the coun- 
try, giving daily demonstrations. He will 
be glad to have you see him in action; 
he will gladly answer any questions about 
his system of typing. 


MR. KINGSBURY says:— ‘‘Twenty strokes per sec- 
ond is just my own physical operating limitation. 
The Royal is capable of very much greater speed. 
Because of the speed and easy touch of the Royal 
Typewriter, | believe any operator, with practice, 
can readily acquire greater typing efficiency and 
speed for a comfortable day's work.” 


Telephone your local Royal dealer or 

branch office, for information regarding 

Mr. Kingsbury’s itinerary. 

*All Easy-Writing Royals are 
stock models 


No Easy-Writing Royal is manufactured, 


sold or used for any purpose with spe- | 


cial devices to exaggerate speed at the 
expense of quality work and service. 


The exclusive features of the Easy- 
Writing Royal Typewriter which aid Mr. 
Kingsbury will enable any operator to 
gain greater facility and speed — will 
enable your students to make faster, 
more satisfactory progress. 


TRADE MARK 


TYPEWRITERS 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK CITY ; 


Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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Who’s Writing 
Neat Month? 


HE.RE are a group business 
T teaching executives who have 

turned their attention toward re- 
tail stores, management and_ selling, 
as possible material for a commercial 
curriculum subject or course. For this 
group Louis B. Berk has made a sur- 
vey. His is a study with the secondary 
school level in mind. In “The Relation 
Between the Retail Stores and the Com- 
mercial Student” is his subject in the 
November issue. 


Charles E. Bowman, head of the com- 
mercial department of Girard College, 
has followed up his commercial graduates 
over a period of five years. What he has 
learned of their occupations, their ad- 
vancement and their general business abil- 
itv provides facts of great value to teach- 
ers and school executives alike. His ob- 
servations appear next month. 


Is there any subconscious movement 
working behind the progress of private 
business colleges as a group? Some may 
have asked this question, both private 
school proprietors and public school peo- 
ple. J. Evan Armstrong, of Berkeley, 
California, has prepared an_ interesting 
treatment of the subject that can hardly 
avoid provoking thought, and perhaps 
action. 


For teachers interested in Office Prac- 
tice there will appear next month Mrs. 
Margaret H. Ely’s constructive criticism 
of this subject. or, as it is taught in some 
schools, this course. “An Office Practice 
Course That Bridges the Gap” is her of- 
fering. Her views and suggestions are, 
for the greater part. entirely new. 

Commercial Law and Shorthand are 
among other features in this November 
issue. And convention news now begins 
its monthly battle for an important place 
in the pages of this magazine. 
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When Business looks into 
office work costs 


HEN business is booming—sales increas- 

ing and profits mounting, not much atten- 
tion is paid to ways of reducing office costs. Such 
periods foster unnecessary costs, which grow and 
expand unnoticed. 

But when the turn comes—when demand falls 
off and trade declines, cost-consciousness is quick- 
ened and costs are scrutinized more closely. 

Then business checks up on all departments, in- 
cluding the office. 

It looks into figure work— 
Billing, Inventory, Payroll, 
Costs, Sales Distribution— 
always an important factor 
in office expense. 


Wherever costs are not 
down to the low levels set by 
the Comptometer on the same 
kind of work in thousands of 
other offices, they are cer- 
tainly too high. And, if too 


high, it is equally certain that Comptometer speed- 
with-accuracy plus trained Comptometer opera- 
tors, will reduce them with no impairment of 
efficiency. 


Thus the demand for young men and women 
trained in Comptometry grows. And since busi- 
ness looks to the high schools to recruit its office 
staffs, many high schools now supply elementary 
training in Comptometer operation. 

Instructors in any of our 
chain of Comptometer train- 
ing schools will consult with 
high schools about methods 
and courses. See your phone 
book under Felt & Tarrant. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 


1718 N. Paulina Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


If not Only the 
made by Comptometer 
Felt & Tarrant has the 
It’s nota Controlled-Key 
Comptometer ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE safeguard 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF BustNness EpucaTIoN when writing to advertisers. 
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OUR OPINION 


HE REACTION 

of this maga- 
zine’s Editorial Board 
to the recent report of 
the National Advisory 
Committee On 
Education is given 
on page 33 of this 
issue. Our contributing editors appear to be prac- 
tically in a unanimous agreement with the National 
Advisory Committee on all ten of the principles it has 
laid down, with the exception of principles 5 and 6 
which deal with the matter of special Federal money 
grants to stimulate special types of education in the 
several states and with the matter of matching Federal 
money grants with state funds. 

It would seem apparent that the matching of Fed- 
eral money grants, under the Smith-Hughes Act, has 
greatly stimulated and emphasized the value of voca- 
tional education in the American program of secondary 
education. 

While these Federal funds have been practically 
available to the states for the stimulation of only agri- 
cultural, industrial, and homemaking education, yet 
business education probably has likewise tended to have 
its position stimulated and strengthened. The Journal 
of Business Education has supported the Capper-Reed 
Vocational Education Bill with its special provision for 
business education (April, 1930, issue) in the hope that 
such Federal grants to the different states would lead 
state educational administrators to appreciate the need 
for appointing competent state supervisors of business 
education in those forty-five states which are now with- 
out special and competent leadership. 

While such special Federal money grants would seem 
to hasten provision for competent state supervision of 
business education, it is apparent that the vocational or 
specific occupational aspect of business education might 
tend to be emphasized to the exclusion of other as- 
pects. Again we wish to stress our editorial position 
of December, 1929, ‘Even though preparation for oc- 
cupational efficiency should tend to be the primary ob- 
jective, its real worth should ever be measured in terms 
of social-economic values. American business educa- 
tion must be neither too narrowly vocational nor too 
broadly social. It should prepare certain social-minded 
young men and young women for certain specific busi- 
ness employments, and it should prepare every citizen 
to be business-minded in his social or life uses of eco- 
nomic goods and services.” 

President Hoover in his recent Cleveland address 
before the American Bankers Association asserted, 
“Our economic system is but an instrument of the so- 
cial advancement of the American people.’ Here is the 
great vision of service both of business and business 
education. 

This means that business educators have educational 
problems in common with both so-called general edu- 
cators and with leaders of the other vocational fields. 
General educators and vocational educators must be lead 
to see their problems as one, fundamentally, in the 
preparation of the millions of American boys and girls 
of secondary school age. General education plus vo- 
cational education equals a well-rounded education for 
competent American citizenship. 


Does Business 
Education Need 
Special Federal 
Money Grants? 
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With this philosophy of education in mind, the ques- 
tion may well be asked: Will general or special Fed- 
eral money grants (if either) tend best to stimulate and 
develop a well-balanced educational program in the 
various states of common concern to all 120,000,000 
people of the United States? 


URING the last 

month our coun- 
try was visited by an 
eminent industrial 
leader from Holland in the person of Charles E. H. 
Boissevain who brought to American business men a 
much needed message. 

At a gathering in the Advertising Club of New York 
he told a group of representative business men, such 
as the president of the Rotary Club, the president of 
the New York State Chamber of Commerce, and others 
who occupy executive positions in some of our largest 
corporations, several ways in which business men could 
assist in the development of commercial education. He 
explained the program of the International Society 
for Commercial Education as it is carried out in Eu- 
rope. He described the economics courses conducted 
under the auspices of the association and asked that 
an American section of the International Society be 
formed in this country. 

We heartily endorse Mr. Boissevain’s message. 
Those interested in commercial education in this coun- 
try should know what is being done by other countries 
and exchange ideas that will be mutually profitable. 
Representatives of business should follow the example 
of Mr. Boissevain and his fellow business men of Eu- 
rope by extending their active cooperation to improve 
commercial education here. It is to their advantage 
and to the advantage of the country to have well trained 
business men and women. 


An Invitation to 
Business Men 


HILE it is true 

that the class- 
room teacher does not 
actually purchase the 
supplies and equipment 
which he uses in his teaching, this fact does not absolve 
any classroom teacher from the duty of reporting and 
recommending to the head of the school the kind of 
supplies and equipment needed to carry out the most 
progressive work in the classroom. 

It can almost be stated as an axiom that the princi- 
pal or director of the school expects recommendations 
from his teachers when he orders new equipment, new 
texts and new supplies. The teacher is supposed to be 
an authority on special subjects which call for specific 
equipment in the curriculum. This is particularly true 
in business education where equipment and materials 
change constantly in order to keep pace with modern 
business improvements and _ tendencies. 

During the week of October 20-25, New York has 
its business show; a tremendous beehive of demon- 
strations in the office equipment field with manufac- 
turers displaying the newest things in machines, sys- 
tems, methods and practices. Here the teacher finds 
the workshop for which he is preparing his students. 
Here are the things that vitalize the business classroom 
instruction. Here is an event no progressive business 
teacher can afford to miss. 


The Business 
Teacher and 
The Business Show 


Education at the Business Show 


HIS ISSUE of THE JourNaL oF Busi- 
NEss EpucaTIon may rightfully be dedi- 
cated to the New York Business Show. Its 
friends in the teaching profession and in 
business will be glad, no doubt, to know that 


it brings to the Business Show a stronger 
dD ; 


desire than ever to reach out into business 
and remind the hard shelled executives that 
they must bestir themselves a bit if they are 
to know as much about business education 
as the teachers of business know about 
business methods and operations. 

The basic programme of the magazine is 
inextricably tied up with business and the 
business man. Its exhibit booth, No. 332, at 
the New York Business Show is therefore 
nothing unusual. Perhaps some of the naive 
visitors at this exhibition in Grand Central 
Palace will step back a pace and exclaim 
“What is Education doing at a Business 
Show?” They don’t seem to catch the point, 
and yet every exhibitor and every visitor 
who attends this business appliance dress 
parade has come for one purpose —to be 
educated. 

The Journal of Business Education makes 
no apology for devoting relatively little 
space to telling the business man how to run 
his business. Its fundamental purpose is to 
get behind business, as it is now being con- 
ducted and as it should be conducted, and 
dig out the facts that will be of use to the 
future business men and women who are 
now in our schools. There are some 4,000,- 
ooo of them in the nation’s schools today. 

Because the young man or woman who 
enters business as an educated person is 
much more valuable to an employer and to 
himself than one who has been denied a well- 
directed education, the thinking people of 
this country have made it possible and com- 
pulsory that education be given to every 
person. How efficient this education will be 
depends on what is taught and who teaches 
it. The banker must read his banking peri- 
odicals and financial magazines in order to 
know what is going on around him in his 
business; the manufacturer takes pride in 
following the events and advice given in his 
trade journals. It follows then that the 


teacher of students who are to enter business 
wants to know what is being taught in busi- 
ness and why, and he reads his business edu- 
cation journal to find out. 

The readers to whom The Journal of Busi- 
ness Education is directed are a compara- 
tively new group in education, and yet their 
numbers have increased rapidly within the 
past five vears. Unlike other groups in edu- 
cation those who teach business are ever 
solicitous of the business man’s ideas and his 
cooperation. They have also marked the 
specific purpose of the magazine, and as an 
educational periodical it has gained their 
support far beyond reasonable expectations. 
It presents to them the accomplishments of 
business, not only as the business man knows 
them but as they must be known by the 
student of business. 

While business men have not yet dis- 
covered its use as a part of their regular 
reading matter, there are a great many who 
have noticed that its subscribers like to read 
the advertisements, and their businesses 
have reached business education to an im- 
measurable extent through the contacts 
made in this way. 

There is no better time we can think of 
than at a business show for business men to 
display their thinking powers as well as their 
machine power. Those who possess the 
much vaunted spirit of vision in American 
business activity will inquire of The Journal 
of Business Education in what does it place 
its claim to success. They will be assured 
that the magazine owes its substantial suc- 
cess to the collaboration of its authors and 
contributors. Through them it has been able 
to hit the mark in its field. 

It offers this as a thought to the business 
man. In his plans, be it personnel organiza- 
tion or the selling of his product, his aim 
should be concentrated on the direction of 
business education. We extend to him the 
opportunity to read The Journal of Business 
Education, advertise in it, and contribute to 
it. It will present to him one of the most 
fertile and fascinating branches of educa- 
tion, a field of professional work which has 
been built up around him and for him. 
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N examining literature on the 

early beginnings of commercial 
subjects in England, one notices 
“The History of Shorthand”, an 
article on the subject written in 
1847. It was then the opinion 
that the system practiced and 
taught by a Dr. Philip Dod- 
deridge at Oxford in 1744 was 
“so preferable to any other mode 
that one could not conceive how 
anyone could be tempted to com- 
mence any other system.” 


The book containing Dr. Dod- 
deridge’s notes is now in posses- 
sion of the J. P. Morgan Li- 
brary, New York City. 
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Courtesy, Morgan Library 


From the note book of Philip Dodderidge, 1702-1751. 


Teaching Business in England 


Some trends under the present or ganization 


HE CONTINUED trade de- 
pression through which the 
United Kingdom is passing has com- 
pelled those entering business to con- 
sider very carefully their educational 
equipment. Those institutions re- 
sponsible for training new entrants 
to commerce and those already en- 
gaged are equally concerned. Thus 
commercial education is receiving 
that attention which it has merited 
in the past but has not received. 

Institutions which give  instruc- 
tion in business in the British Isles 
may be divided into two types—the 
private enterprises, and the state- 
aided bodies. 

Those which are identified as pri- 
vate enterprises are concentrated for 
the most part in the larger cities, 
some of them adopting the multiple 
shop principle and establishing 
branches throughout the country. 
Instruction is offered to those who 
attend the school and also by cor- 
respondence courses. Correspond- 


ence courses are given even in the 
more advanced subjects. 

The private commercial colleges 
concentrate on intensive insiruction 
in shorthand, typewriting and book- 


By H. L. Ellis 


Head of the Department of Commerce, City of London College 


keeping, which would appear to be 
one of the chief reasons for their 
existence. The majority of the stu- 
dents are drawn from the middle 
class families because of the substan- 
tial fees charged. In support of the 
private colleges which offer corre- 
spondence instruction it may be said 
that they provide this instruction to 
a great many students who could not 
possibly obtain similar instruction 
under the direction of the local edu- 
cational authority. 


The public schools 


The state-aided institutions are di- 
rected by the Government Board of 
Education and under the immediate 
centrol of local committees or boards 
of governors. Such _ institutions 
comprise schools of the secondary 
grade, day schools of commerce, eve- 
ning institutes, and colleges of com- 
merce. 

Most of the secondary schools re- 
tain students until they are 16 years 
of age or later, when they are ready 
to proceed to a university or enter a 
profession. But instruction in these 
schools does not now possess a strong 
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vocational bias, for secondary schools 
and the middle-class scholars who at- 
tend them aim at a general educa- 
tion. 

The day schools of commerce are 
located in the larger cities and are 
attended by those who have passed 
through either the elementary or sec- 
ondary schools. Such schools pos- 
sess evening departments where the 
student body is made up of older peo- 
ple and the instruction, in conse- 
quence, is more advanced. 

One of the most important fac- 
tors in English commercial educa- 
tion is this evening instruction. The 
Education Committees throughout 
the country administer junior and 
senior institutes where widely differ- 
ent courses are offered to students 
who are working in factories and 
offices during the day. 

The majority of the classes, which 
begin in September and finish in the 
following summer, try to offer a fur- 
ther course of instruction with a 
definite vocational bias for those who 
have left school. “The function of 
the evening institute is, therefore, to 
supplement practical experience by 
a course of studies which will 
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broaden the student’s outlook, enable 
him to realize the nature of the work 
in which he is taking a small and 
specialized part, and train him in the 
power and habit of thought in rela- 
tion to business.” It is this type of 
institution which is giving the greater 
part of the commercial education in 
this country. 

During the year 1928-1929 more 
than 805,000 students, of whom 417,- 
000 were males, entered evening 
classes. This number is an increase 
of 34,000 over the preceding year. 
In England and Wales in the same 
period 18,000 professional and com- 
mercial classes attracted 437,000 stu- 
dents of both sexes. 

The subjects offered include Cur- 
rency and Banking, Factory Admin- 
istration, Insurance, Commodities, 
Company, Secretarial and Stock Ex- 
change Practice. Despite the variety 
there are marked preferences which 
conform closely to the numbers of 
entrants for examinations. This is 
shown by the registration figures for 
the year 1928-1929 given in Table I. 


The vocational studies 


There is no doubt that much of 
the instruction in the senior insti- 
tutes is of such a standard as to af- 
ford a reasonable alternative to those 
students who cannot proceed to a 
university degree in commerce or 
economics. Some evening institutes 
are giving definite courses to stu- 
dents who will take the external de- 
gree examinations of the University 
of London. 

Those students who are not taking 
professional examinations may take 
papers set by such bodies as the 
Royal Society of Arts, the London 
Chamber of Commerce, or the Union 
of Lancashire and Cheshire Insti- 
tutes. It should be remembered that 
these examinations are optional and 
not a condition of receiving instruc- 
tion. 

Some idea of the importance of 
these tests can be obtained from the 
figures (Table II) showing total pa- 
pers worked in all grades. 

It will be seen that the numbers of 
candidates in all subjects is increas- 
ing. This may be regarded as a 
hopeful sign in so far as examina- 
tions are considered a useful adjunct 
to an educational system. On the 
other hand the tendency for the 
greater number of students to con- 
centrate on the “bread and butter” 


subjects is evident, as noted by the . 


late Sir W. J. Ashley. 

In 1929, for example, 93 students 
took COSTING, 91 COMPANY 
LAW. 14 FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
30 SHIPPING LAW AND PRAC- 


TICE, and 12 RAILWAY ECO- 
NOMICS. Another feature, which 
is not evident from the figures given 
here, is that in those subjects where 
papers are set in three stages or grades 
(elementary, intermediate and ad- 
vanced) only a small percentage of 
the students proceed to the final 
stage. Thus last year in the com- 
merce curriculum 1,503, 1,038, and 


Table 


Registration during 1928-1929 
Classes 


Business Economics 


Commercial Correspondence... . 
Advertising 


Some idea of the popularity of specific 
subjects elected by business students in 
England is shown here. 


331 papers were worked in the three 
stages. This disquieting feature may 
be a reflection on the pertinacity of 
the students, the standard of instruc- 
tion offered, or the value for com- 
mercial purposes of the certificates 
awarded. 

What of the future? Four trends 
are manifesting themselves. First, 
the articulate demand for commer- 
cial education has induced many sec- 
ondary schools to include in their 
curricula such subjects as shorthand, 
typing, bookkeeping, and business 
economics. Though the thorough- 


Table 
Royal Society of Arts Examinations 
Figures given represent 100’s 
1928 1929 
69. 73. 


1927 
English 68. 
Arithmetic 
Commerce... 
Bookkeeping . 
Shorthand . 


Typewriting 
All foreign languages 
Advertising 


Figures represent the numbers of stu- 

dents who have taken non-compulsory 

examinations in business subjects un- 

der the Royal Society examining board. 

An increase from year to year is 
noticeable. 


ness of the teaching in such schools 
may be open to question, they must 
have their effect on the public and 
private enterprises offering similar in- 
struction. As the majority of students 
at secondary schools gravitate to 
clerical positions, there is reason to 
believe that this vocational bias will 
grow. 

Secondly, there is at present a wide 
diversity in the examination require- 
ments of professional bodies in this 


country. The “Chartered Institute of | 


Secretaries” requires four subjects, 


the “Institute of Bankers” three, and © 
the “Chartered Accountants” and the 


“Chartered Insurance Institute’ six 
each. 


take place. 
educational experts, the professional 


bodies will simplify their require- 3 
ments, both in the number of sub- © 
jects to be taken and in the standard ~ 


to be attained by candidates. 


Thirdly, such changes will affect, c 
in the main, subjects in their ele- © 
With more 


mentary application. 
advanced instruction the need for a 


change of outlook is more imperative — 
and more likely. The business men — 


of this country will be brought to 
realize that educational institutions 
can adapt their instruction to meet 


the needs of particular types of en- — 
terprise—of different branches of © 


commerce. Such adaptation can 


only come through active and willing 
co-operation of the educational au- — 


thorities and the representatives of 
the business world. 


In this connection I believe : 
that a process of rationalization will ~ 
In collaboration with © 


Commercial colleges in the larger © 


cities are actuated by the desire to as- 


sist but the business man is not en- 


tirely “sold” on the idea. He must 7 
and will formulate clearly what is ~ 


needed and actively assist in work- — 


ing out suitable schemes. The far- 
sighted firms will give prizes and 


bonuses subject to satisfactory prog- 


ress and attendance. It is doubtful 
if in any other country students 
qualifying for the higher posts in 
business depend so much on evening 
instruction. The practice in the en- 


gineering trades of giving time off | 


during the day will be extended. 
Business and education 


Fourthly, there is little doubt that 
the supply of teachers for the more 
advanced and technical phases of 
commerce is inadequate. Salaries 
are in part responsible, for they are 
not at such a level as to attract the 
very best type of instructor. Teach- 
ers must be given fuller facilities for 
investigation and research if their 
students are to receive practical and 
up-to-date instruction. 

From my _ personal experience 
with the United States I feel the 
English business man compares un- 
favorably with his American com- 
petitor in his willingness to assist the 
teacher in his investigations. The 
younger generation is tending to 
break away from the policy of 
secrecy; but until the break is com- 
plete, the fullest co-operation be- 
tween Business and Education will 
not be attained. 
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UCCESSFUL teaching of begin- 

ning typewriting can be judged 
in two principal ways—by the sit- 
ting posture of the members of the 
class, and by the way the students 
handle their machines. All opera- 
tions, from fingering to the return of 
the carriage, operating the marginal 
release, and so on, are done kinesthet- 
ically, with eyes fixed on the copy 
and the student busy reading and in- 
terpreting it. The printed word is 
the stimulus; the word patterns that 
are written and the automatic opera- 
tion of the mechanical processes are 
the responses. 

It has long been my observation 
that in our teaching of typewriting, 
we have concentrated upon the ele- 
ment of touch fingering, at the same 
time neglecting the automatic touch 
operation of all the manipulative ele- 
ments that enter into the operation of 
a typewriter. Many of us wonder 
why the class medians hover around 
forty words a minute. We try graphs 


whistling. She 
is simply spell- 
ing her words. 


Why They Don’t 
Get Speed 


By Joseph L. Kochka 


Eastern High School, Washington, D. C. 
_ Photographs by the author 


of various kinds; we at- 
tempt to measure prog- 
ress by tests; we recom- 
mend and use remedial 
drills for words that have given 
trouble to the student; and quite 
often, if not too often, we overlook 
and fail to insist upon the acquisition 
of kinesthetic habits in machine 
manipulation, aside from pure finger- 
ing, that are equally essential in ac- 
curate high speed typing. In other 
words, our fingering may be “touch’’, 
but the eye that dares to flirt with 
the keyboard, jumps erratically from 
the copy to the line of writing, to the 
tabular key, and to the marginal re- 
lease gives no evidence that real auto- 
matized kinesthetic operation is being 


accomplished. It is chiefly a matter 
of sight. 
The photographs accompanying 


this article give four reasons why our 
class typing medians do not run 
higher. While the motion picture is 
the ideal medium for depicting typing 
skills or the lack of them, these 
“stills” are a very satisfactory sub- 
stitute. Of course, they present our 
problem negatively, but in this par- 
ticular case, there is no other alterna- 
tive. The photographs were made in 

one of the typing 


classes that the 
author had _ last 

school vear. 
In the_ photo- 


graph above the op- 
erator be] ieving, 


Lack of confidence sometimes causes the operator 
to stop and read the line of writing. 


due to a lack of confidence, that she 
has made a mistake, has stopped and 
is reading the line of writing; or, 
she was not quite sure what she had 
written so she stopped to confirm her 
hopes or justify her fear. 

Quite often these pauses are 
merely glances, usually furtive, at the 
line of writing ; nevertheless, they are 
entirely visual and are not kinesthetic. 
Typewriting that needs the peripheral 
stimulus of glancing at the line of 
writing, either directly or out of the 
corner of the eye is not “touch” 
typewriting. 

Kinesthetic typewriting does not 
need any accompanying feeling of 
confirmation that may be gained by 
checking words or groups of words 
as they are written. When such 
checking becomes habitual, kinesthe- 
sis is weakened, if it ever existed, 
and errors become more frequent; 
or, should the accuracy still be main- 
tained, there is a decided slowing up 
in speed. 


Part sight, part touch 


The reader may have seen and the 
writer knows of whole classes of stu- 
dents who were not able to write a 
complete line without glancing at the 
writing in the machine. Incidentally 
they lost place in the copy, also the 
trend of the thought, and just as 
often they looked down furtively at 
the keyboard, especially at the begin- 
ning of a line. Each of these things 
was done because kinesthetic control 
had not been developed and they were 
depending upon their sight to do 
what the “feel” was and is intended 
to accomplish. These classes very 
often turn out numbers of “perfect” 
papers, written, if you wish, by a 
combination of touch and sight, but 
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not one hundred per cent kinestheti- 
cally. 

The same photograph shows that 
the operator is about to “return” the 
carriage, because she had anticipated 
visually the completion of the line, or 
because the carriage had stopped by 
running against the right-hand mar- 
ginal stop. Of course, the carriage 
return “push” position of the hand 
has been purposely posed to call at- 
tention to a manipulative process that 
is too common, even among advanced 
typists. This young woman belongs 
to the group who do not seem to 
know that there is a bell on a type- 
writer or what its purpose is. Dur- 
ing the first few hours of drill they 
listened to its musical tinkle; then, in 
an effort to turn out the required 
“papers” forgot that it even rings. 
They depend entirely upon their sight 
to stimulate the carriage return re- 
sponse. They watch for the comple- 
tion of the line, make the necessary 
adjustment in syllabication, slam back 
the carriage, find their place in the 
copy, and struggle on. If they make 
forty words a minute by this method, 
they congratulate themselves as being 
efficient typists. 


Vocabulary and posture 


“Crossing” or transposition of 
hands is illustrated in a photograph 
above. This is a bad habit that seems 
to be condoned, provided the student 
is writing by “touch”. It is inefficient, 
wastes time and motion, and inevit- 
ably leads to sight typing in one form 
or another. 

In another photograph the young 
woman would appear to be whist- 


e 


¥ 


ling; she is simply 
spelling out her 


words. Even in to 
: nipulation. It is 

third and fourth 

semester typing wasteful. 


classes, students are 
found who still spell 
their words, and we won- 
der why they are not 
writing faster and more 
accurately. This habit 
must be corrected as 
early as possible. It is 
permitted in beginning 
typing, that is, in the ini- 
tial stages, to enable the 
beginner to “fixate the 
letter in the word.” The 
higher-order habits, that 
is, writing a word more 
as an idea than just a 
combination of letters, cannot be done 
until the spelling habit has been elim- 
inated. 

One of the many possible examples 
of bad posture is shown in a photo- 
graph below. It is quite common, 
especially the twisting of the feet 
around one another. If one is to 
write by “feel” then the kinesthesis 
must go back to the correct sitting 
position, taken before any writing be- 
gins at all. From this position all the 
reaches, all the stroking, all the ma- 
nipulative movements are made. 
Change this position and you change 
the “feel” of them all, thus destroy- 
ing kinesthetic control. 

Notice the other photograph below 
for ease and grace of correct sitting 
position. 

Teachers of typewriting by noting 
these bad habits, by taking thought, 
can develop drills aimed to prevent 
or to eliminate the bad habits. The 


(Left) Poor 
posture: note 
“twisted feet 
and hand spac- 
ing by thumb- 
wheel instead 
of using line- 
space lever. 


(Right) Note 
ease and grace 
of correct sit- 
ting posture. 


This practice often 


drills are not discussed here because 


of lack of space. 
problem the time and the thought thar 
it deserves, if we anticipate these 
hindrances to real typing skill and 
plan to do away with them, there 
shall come to us some day that expe- 
rience unparalleled in all other sub- 
jects—that thrill of delight and satis- 
faction, of real joy that comes from 
observation of faultless typing by a 
class that we have trained, have 
worked with, and have taught. 

There is one axiom held up in the 
teaching of typewriting that may be 
repeated often—“If the pupil’s abil- 
ity be tested entirely or mainly on 
the work turned in, the estimate may 
be unreliable for the reason that 
some of the work may have been 
done under wrong conditions.” This 
element of sizht typing is most as- 
suredly one of the fundamentals to 
be considerec. 
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Machines in Business 


In the conduct of its office affairs business grows 


more and more dependent on automatic action 


HAS BEEN CALLED the 


machine age. -The clothes we 
ear, much of the food we eat, in 
act all of our actions in the work- 
“aday world are more or less asso- 
iated with machinery—wheels and 
yotors, gadgets, and mechanical in- 


Biruments that behave automatically, 


‘re as much a part of our existence in 
le world of affairs as are arms and 
‘es, even our individual mannerisms. 

‘And we are conscious of the domi- 
ating influence of machines in busi- 
ess. 

Yet in a great part of the earth 
shich we call the “old world” the 

Prachine does not occupy such a place 

i importance as it does with us in 

‘America. Machines are made and 

perated on a smaller scale and con- 

equently are less standardized. By 

Wiis I mean that if some part of a 

oreign-built machine becomes worn 

ut the original factory would be un- 
ble in a great many instances to 
urnish a new part chat would fit 
recisely in the place of the defective 
ne. Machines, in every part of their 
onstruction are produced virtually 

hand. 

> American plants make the parts of 
leir machines to very certain, stand- 

rd dimensions. Parts are inter- 

®hangeable so that with few excep- 

®ons a factory can always supply a 

ew piece to fit into a disabled ma- 

®hine. This likewise simplifies 

@re repair work necessary, for 

p repair an American built 

Machine requires but ordinary 

@bility. In the foreign make 


xpert when something in the 
nechanism of the machine has 
Bone wrong. 

Standardization has gone 


andardization of the proc- 


evelopment of the use of 
mi-automatic machinery 


my of machine operators, 


By L. Gilbert Dake 


A large office machine manufac- 
turer may have comparatively few 
real mechanics in its employ. The 
product of the plant is usually the re- 
sult of the labor of a large number 
of employees, each one operating a 
machine that performs some little 
part in the entire manufacturing 
process. The employee learns how 
to operate his particular machine to 
its maximum capacity. He may not 
know much about the handling of 
other machines but he has specialized 
on the one he operates. 

As a result of this specialization in 
manufacturing processes and stand- 
ardization of parts, the American 
manufacturer of office machines, for 
instance, can turn out an immense 
quantity of finished articles at a mini- 
mum cost and at the same time pay 
better wages than the foreign indus- 
trial plants. 


Motor mechanism enters 


With the introduction of standard- 
ization and classification of parts and 
processes in the industrial plant of 
the machine manufacturers has come 
a somewhat similar movement in the 
office. Whenever a plant doubles its 
output it requires a considerable in- 
crease in the work of the administra- 
tive office to handle this increased out- 


OME studies of machine methods 

in office work would indicate 
nachine lack of standardiza- that the machine has liberated the 
gon demands the service of an Gf oe worker from much dull routine 
and inspired him to assume other 
more creative duties that he would 
ren farther, even to the otherwise not have time for. The forced this condition. 
sses of production. The vast employer who recognizes this tend- 
ency should be able to collaborate 


lled for the training of an with the teacher to a mutual ad- 


et very few of these opera- vantag e. 


rs are trained as machinists. 
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put, and more record work of all 
kinds must be done. Increasing the 
work in the office makes it necessary 
and possible to employ machines to 
do some of the work. 

The activities of the office can be- 
come classified in somewhat the same 
way as those of the manufacturing 
plant. Wherever there is sufficient 
demand for certain kinds of office 
work some machine has been made to 
meet this demand. Only a half cen- 
tury ago all the business correspond- 
ence was done by hand. Then came 
the typewriter which was so finally 
perfected that now it is used univer- 
sally. 

In the Accounting depaitment 
practically all work was done by hand 
up to only a little over a quarter cen- 
tury ago. Ledgers so large that only 
a strong man could lift them were 
used for record keeping; then came 
the card ledger and the loose leaf 
books. Finally machines were made 
that would make the entries. These 
were changed and perfected until the 
present day equipment can take care 
of a complete set of books by ma- 
chinery so accurately and completely 
that a daily balance can be made and 
all the necessary statistical facts kept 
for instant use. 

Can we conceive of a modern ac- 
counting department in any fair 
sized firm attempting its accounting 
work without the help of me- 
chanical calculators or adding 
machines? Bookkeeping ma- 
chines are coming to be 
thought of as indispensable to 


departments. The volume of 
accounts, together with the im- 
pertant security against error 
offered by the machines, has 


In other departments of the 
nation’s office we find a bat- 
tery of Mimeographs turning 
out forms for reports and let- 
ters for the internal work of 
the office and for outside cor-. 
respondence. Duplicating ma- 
chines are busy printing let- 


the accounting department as : 
is the typewriter to the other © 
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Teaching Business Machines—Students in the commercial division of the St. Louis 
Vocational School. Pictures show classes in duplicating machines, calculating ma- 
chines, bookkeeping and statement machines, dictating and transcribing machines. Spe- 


i ining in the operation of these appliances is described in the accompany article 
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“ters that are facsimiles of the original 
“aypewritten letter. They are ever 
Mbusy, printing in ink such forms as 
Tare needed for records without the 
expense. and time required by the 
Sprinting press methods. 

We also find addressing machines 
Awhich automatically print names and 
“addresses on the envelopes of regular 
nailing lists. Mail that formerly 
vould have taken a regular army of 
rirls to fold, address, and enclose in 
nvelopes is now fed into machines 
Tahat do the entire job at once and at a 
rate of speed. 


And more machines 


In another corner of this hypo- 
Miictical office we see a girl operating 
™%. machine known as the Speedo- 
Seraph. This machine is producing a 
copy of a colored diagram 
™). three units. It is said that when 
uly a few copies are needed, 
%.\ 60, this machine is the fastest and 
for that kind of work. The 
preparation for such work requires 
acrely that the copy be typed or 
Avritten in any sort of color desired 
Find then transferred to the surface 
i the machine from which the copies 
taken off. 
) In the vast modern office where 
business is 
Miandied we find ma- 
Mhines everywhere we 
Aurn—a great many of 
Mhem taking the place of 
Mbookkeepers and general 
Mlerks. But it requires 
Mability to operate these 
nachines intelligently. It 
Wequires a training not 
Mnly with the machine 
ut with the fundamental 
Mprocesses of business. 
MA\nd the business ma- 
@hine operator, unlike the 
®perator in an industrial 
lant, may be obliged to 
Mperate many other ma- 
Mhines. Let see 
M@vhere be gets his train- 
ng. 
The manufacturers of 
fice equipment realize 
hat they will be unable 
0 place their product un- 
ess they can furnish 
rained operators. Many 
uch manufacturers have 
Miade a fortune because 
Bhey could train operat- 
brs on their machines 
ith little trouble. In 
uch cases the manufac- 
irer usually agreed to 
rain some one of the 
egular employees of the 


4 + 
ws>l 


purchaser of the machine. This led 
to the establishment of schools in the 
large cities, schools that were con- 
trolled by the manufacturer and 
trained workers on his machine. 

This did very well in the early days 
when fewer machines were in use. 
In fact, it is still a practice with many 
manufacturers. And there is usually 
a well understood agreement between 
the manufacturer of a business ma- 
chine and the student that the stu- 
dent will be found a position as soon 
as he has finished training. 

But competition is now so keen that 
there is a demand for speed operators 
on the more complicated machines. 
This has called for further develop- 
ment in the technic of teaching ma- 
chine work. It is questionable 
whether the manufacturer can afford 
to keep up his expensive schools in 
competition with the private and pub- 
lic schools which are becoming better 
prepared to teach these subjects along 
with related business subjects. 


Private schools early took advan- 
tage of the opportunities to place 
trained students in machine work and 
added many courses to their already 
excellent program. The public schools 
have likewise begun to introduce ma- 
chine courses into the commercial de- 
partment. Most public school courses 
give only a general training in office 


The motor-driven bookkeeping and statement machine handles great 
quantities of work in banks, insurance organizations and for 


corporations. 


machine work. It is only in the 
larger cities where there has been any 
attempt on the part of the public 
schools to teach office machine work 
from the standpoint of speed opera- 
tion. 


Who should learn machine 
methods ? 


Some think that only in the larger 
cities where there is a demand for 
speed operators such training will be 
practical. Others think that a gen- 
eral knowledge of the operation of 
all of the most commonly used ma- 
chines is more desirable than a tech- 
nical knowledge of any one machine. 
But be that as it may, schools all over 
the country are seriously turning 
their attention to courses of instruc- 
tion which will grant to every student 
a training in office machines. 

How should training on these ma- 
chines be given? If we recognize the 
fact that the demand is such that 
workers are now needed in the office 
as efficient operators on one or more 
of the office machines, then we must 
recognize the necessity for offering 
such training in our public and priv- 
ate schools. 

A study of office conditions reveals 
that two very distinct types of train- 
ing should be given. There should be 
first a general train- 
ing in the office ma- 
chines in common 
use. Then there 
should be intensive 
training for such 
machines which 
seem to require most 
of the time of the 
operator. Many of- 
fice machines are 
general in their na- 
ture and their appli- 
cation, while others 
are quite complicated 
and require consider- 
able training before 
they can be suffi- 
ciently learned to be 
effectively operated. 

General training 
in office machines 
must be given under 
the same conditions 
this machine is used 
in the office, if it is 
to function seriously 
in the life of the stu- 
dent. It does not 
seem wise to place all 
the machines in one 
room under a com- 
petent teacher and 
then to introduce the 


large 
° student to them one 
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POINTS 
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EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE 


Please send me full information regard- 
ing the Miller-Dictaphone Typewriting 
System. 


the progressive Typewriting Teacher 
should bear in mind — 


That the Miller-Dictaphone System of Typewriting 
Instruction makes possible the following 
outstanding accomplishments: 


A reduction in time of 33 1/3%. 


An increased manipulative skill of from 30 to 
40%. 


A sound, fundamental training in practical busi- 
ness application of skill, through daily use of 
actual business forms correlated with the text- 


book. 


New Typewriting Awards Plan based on pro- 
gressive accomplishment. 


Individual Diagnostic Error Charts 
Class Progress Charts 


A national organization of specialists who co- 
operate closely with all school users. 


For complete data on the Miller Dictaphone System 
of Typewriting, fill in and return the coupon below. 


Educational Division 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation 


206 GRAYBAR BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N..¥. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF BusiNEss EpucaTion when writing to advertisers. 
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Number of 
General 
Clerks 
who use 

th 


Number 

of Assigned e 
Machines to this Machine 
n use OFFICE MACHINES OR EQUIPMENT Machine Regularly 


DICTATING AND TRANSCRIBING: 
Dictating machines (Ediphone or Dictaphone) 
Transcribing machines = or Dictaphone) 
CALCULATING MACHINE 
Key-driven type rea or Comptometer) 


Crank-driven type, hand or electric power. (Monroe, Marchant, Ete.) 
Listing machine, full keyboard type (Burroughs, Wales, etc.) 
ten-key type (Dalton, Sundstrand) 

le rule 


TELEPHONE SWITCHBOARD: 
Number of —,.. 


Average number of por per hour during peak load 


MULTIGRAPH: 


Typesetting machines 
Printing machines 


| ROTARY STENCIL DUPLICATING: 


(Mimeograph, Neostyle, etc.) 
| GELATIN DUPLICATING: 
(Ditto, Graphic, Speedograph, ete.) 


| . ADDRESSING. 


| TABULATING: 
Punching machine (Hollerith or Powers) 


Rapid, etc.) 


after the other expecting him to go 
out into the business world and apply 
all the knowledge at once. 

It is the experience of the writer 
that after several years of this type 
of training the student’s ability to 
ise any machine varies with his abil- 


The author suggests that the schools obtain 
data in the above form from local business 
men. 


Number of 
GENERAL 
CLERKS 
Who use 
the 
Machine 


SPECIAL REPORT ON THE USE OF BOOKKEEPING, 
Regularly 


BILLING AND STATEMENT MACHINES. Machine 


FOR: 


Posting accounts receivable 


items 
accounts payable 


Pay roll distribution 
Cost accounting 


Biiling 
Statement work 
THE NUMBER OF 
LERKS AS FOLLOWS: 


Centralized filing 
Decentralized filing 
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What machines should 
you purchase for the com- 
mercial department of 
your high school or for 
your private business col- 
lege? It is presumed that 
you are training students 
to secure positions in your 
own city or in some ad- 
jacent larger city. If this 
is true, then you must 
know what kinds of ma- 
chines they are likely to 
meet in the business offices 
where they are expecting 
to get positions. You 
should make some kind of 
a survey of what the busi- 
ness men are using in 
offices in your territory. 

This survey can be just 
as extensive as you may 
care to make it. It is not 
necessary, however, to 
visit every business office 
in your city to get this in- 
formation. Choose a 
number of the mest rep- 
resentative business  of- 
fices and visit them. Then 
tabulate the results, and 


you have the basic facts upon which 
to determine just what and how 
many machines you will need. 
send out a questionnaire through the 
mail to a number of business men 
will not give vou sufficient and accu- 
rate information. 
surveys are those made by personal 
Visitation. 
made by the commercial teachers and 
preferably by those who expect to 
teach: some of the machines. 
teacher will not only secure valuable 
information about the kind and num- 
ber of machines in use but he will 
also get close persona! contacts with 
the business world and with the diffi- 
culties the business man has to con- 
front in using one of our partially 
trained students. 


To 


The most reliable 


This survey should be 


The 


The accompanying forms have 


These two forms are especially useful 


ity to apply its use to 
in getting information on bookkeeping. 


practical work. In any 
attempt to teach the of- 
fice machines from a 
general training stand- 
point there is little or no 
attempt to develop speed 
operators. The main 
object of this type of 
training is to give the 
student a thorough first- 
hand acquaintance with 
the mechanical features 
of the machine and i 

application to actual busi- 
ness problems. Speed 
can easily be picked up 
on the job if the initial 
training is well given. 


Number 


Number 
f 


0 
Bookkeeping 
Machines 


Number 
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Statement 
Machines 


TYPEWRITER KEYBOARD: 
(Elliott-Fisher) 
(Remington) 
(Underwood) 
(Moon Honkins) 


(Burroughs) 


(Dalton) 
(Sunstrand) 
CASH REGISTER TYPE: 


(National Accounting) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 


FULL ADDING KEYBOARD: 


been used successfully in making 
surveys such as I have described. 


BOOKKEEPING, BILLING AND STATEMENT MACHINES 


KEYBOARD AND FULL ADDING KEYBOARD: 
s 


TEN-KEY ADDING KEYBOARD: 
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Trained to Think Straight 


By Hugh E. Agnew 


Chairman, Department of Marketing, New York University 


BSTRACT of an 

dress delivered before’ 
a meeting of the National, 
Association of Teachers in’ 


The old idea that college training” 


it for logical, constructive thinking | 
along any line was true only to a lim- 
ited degree. It is notorious that 
philosophers and logicians fail in ap- 
plying their methods of reasoning to 
financial matters. The mathemati- 
cian’s reasoning processes are depend- 
able only when a proposition can be/ 
reduced to a mathematical formula. 
His exacting training, except in very 
rare cases has failed to be of material 
aid in doing constructive thinking on 
such subjects as transporation meth- 
ods, the economic distribution of 
manufactured products, or the best 
way to organize a manufacturing 
plant. 


The school’s purpose 


In a general way this condition 
holds true for psychologists, physical} 
and natural scientists, and even his- 
torians and economists. Instruction 
Hugh E. Agnew in their particular branch of science 
has enabled them to think logically in 
their fields, but not to adapt their 
methods of reasoning to problems 


HE MODERN SCHOOL of About six years ago the news- foreign to their fields. 

commerce has come into exist- papers had much comment on choos- This general condition has made 
ence because of the very definite fail- ing the successor of Alfred H. Smith, apparent the desirability, if not the 
ure of older institutions of learning late President of the New York Cen- necessity, of training young men and 
to prepare young men and women for tral Railroad. The new president women who are to go into business to 
business. Indeed, it was not until the was to be selected from the eleven think both analytically and construc- 
establishments of these schools, or at vice-presidents. Ten of these were tively concerning business activities. 
least until the introduction of courses college men and the eleventh was not, The purpose of the schools of com- 
dealing with business subjects in the but he was selected for the position. merce is not to convey a large amount 
curricula of colleges and universities, Evidently this choice was not made _ of specific information. Business con- 
that the prejudice against college men merely out of prejudice against col- ditions change so rapidly that all but 
in business began to be broken down. lege training, but for other proven the basic facts become obsolete in a 
Even yet, it is common to point out abilities, yet it is still cited as an ex- short time. The underlying thought 
that great leaders of business are not ample of how college training can in the arrangement of the commerce 
for the most part college men. fail to benefit men in business. curriculum is to supply enough basic 
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and fundamental information to form 
. basis for scientific thinking on busi- 
ness subjects. Throughout this whole 
convention the demand has been for 
training men “‘to think straight.”’ Par- 
ticularly is this straight thinking re- 
quired in advertising oroblems. I be- 
lieve that the answe. aas already been 
provided by the schools of commerce. 
Yet, many of those engaged in ad- 
vertising work do not fully realize 
just what education in commerce 
achieves. 

Such broad and cultured men as 
Ernest Elmo Calkins and John Ben- 
son prescribe a year in a courttry 
store, a year of house-to-house can- 
vassing, and a year reporting on a 
newspaper as quite ideal training for 
young men to go into advertising. 
Neither of these two men were priv- 
ileged to study advertising or other 
business courses in college. Such 
courses were not given then. Hence, 
the predilection to prescribe about the 
saine training for other young men 
that they have found beneficial for 
themselves. 

Perhaps fifty years ago a physician 
would have marked out a_ similar 
course of training for those who 
wanted to study medicine. A year in 
a drug store should give some famil- 
iarity with drugs. A year on a farm 
would give a little first hand infor- 
mation concerning botany. A year 
working on an ambulance should 
make an expert in handling a 
stretcher! The professional schools 
have made o)solescent this kind of 
training for the professional man. 
The schools of commerce are rapidly 
doing the same in preparation for 
business. 


A more fundamental criticism of © 


this method of training, however, is 
that it is so wasteful for those who 


Isn’t it a good thing for business to have young people enter the conference room 
backed with knowledge which helps them understand the problems of their elders? 


are being trained. Here the educa- 
tor’s viewpoint comes into sharp con- 
trast with that of the business man. 
When Mr. Calkins and Mr. Benson 
prescribe training they are thinking 
of what is good for business, and not 
of what is beneficial for the large 
number of young people who are to 
make their way in life. The great 
work of the teacher is to help the 
young people who come to him to find 
their field of greatest usefulness and 
to prepare them to do most effective 
work in their fields. This includes 
aiding young men and women in 
choosing the right vocation as well as 
helping those who are fortunate in 
their choice to make more rapid prog- 
ress. 

Furthermore, the school of com- 
merce helps young people to make 
their inevitable niistakes in choosing 
a vocation at the least possible ex- 
pense. The school enables them to 
salvage the maximum from efforts 
expended in training for work for 


which they are not fitted. 

If a young man has spent three 
years in speculative field training for 
advertising and then finds that he is 
unfitted for that work, what will he 
gain by the experience? A wrong 
judgment of a student’s aptitudes 
when he enters a school of commerce 
will usually be discovered the first 
year. Other business activities are 
presented to him, and he is enabled 
more accurately to evaluate his own 
predilections and aptitudes and to di- 
rect his future studies in fields where 
the chances of his success are best. 
A commerce course helps students to 
understand the interrelations of the 
various branches of business, and so 
to utilize all that they may know of 
any particular branch, outside of their 
main activities. And I maintain that 
the purpose of business training, as 
of all education, is first for the bene- 
fit of those trained. I believe that in 
the long run this will also be the best 
policy for business. 


Cameron Beck’s Bulletin 


An analysis of a collection of letters designed to show 
‘How the Commercial High Schools Can Better 
Prepare Students for the Business World’’ 


AMERON’ BECK, Personnel 

Director of the New York Stock 
Exchange, recently made a collection 
of seventy letters, the majority of 
them from personnel executives of 
leadmg American business concerns, 
expressing viewpoints on general and 


business education in the public 
schools. A group of graduate stu- 
dents in business education at the 
New York University summer school 
this year carefully reviewed these 
letters and summarized them in 
terms of what they meant to the 
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teaching of business. 

The bulletin really does not deal 
with “Commercial High Schools” 
alone, as the title would suggest, but 
rather with commercial departments 
of both general and commercial high 
schools. It challenges business teach- 
ers to consider carefully their work 
in the light of business needs. 

At the back of the bulletin, on page 
40, Mr. Beck presents his summary 
of the practical suggestions contained 
in the letters. The analysis given 
here is made independently of the 
summary by Mr. Beck. The value of 
the analysis here set forth lies in its 
attempt to provide a picture of the 
main points of criticism expressed by 
the writers of these letters. The dif- 
ficulty in analyzing any such collec- 
tion of letters with a high degree of 
exactness is at once evident, since 
many statements are indefinite and 
there is a variation in the terminology 
used. 


What the letters suggest 


The analysis of these letters is 
made from the standpoint of subject 
matter, and classified according to the 
teaching of general or academic sub- 
jects, business subjects, coopera- 
tion with business, vocational guid- 
ance, and character training. The 
result is as follows: 

Of the 70 letters, 31 mention English 
at least once; 17, mathematics; 14 hand- 
writing; 4 health education; 8, other 
general subjects; or a total of 74 specific 
mentions of general or academic sub- 
jects. 

For business subjects, 13 of the 70 let- 
ters mention office appliance at least 
once; 12, other subjects such as book- 
keeping, stenography, typewriting, and 
filing; or a total of 25 mentions. 

Eighteen of the 70 letters mention at 
least once, cooperation with business 
men; 10, vocational guidance; and 28, 
character training; or a total of 56 men- 
tions. Of the grand total of 155 men- 
tions, 47.7% comprise general or aca- 
demic subjects; 16.1% business sub- 
jects; 36.2% other matters. 

From the analysis of these sugges- 
tions given by business men it is ap- 
parent that business employees are 
much more frequently found to be 
deficient in their vocational use of 
general education. Their ability in 
business education techniques, such 
as bookkeeping, shorthand, and type- 
writing is not often criticized. It is 
when these techniques are combined 
with business applications of general 
education that the trouble arises. 

While business teachers should be 
held responsible both for business 
techniques and for general education 


involved in the practical use of the 


techniques, as in bookkeeping or 
stenographic office work, they should 
not be held solely responsible but 
rather jointly responsible with all the 


teachers of related general subjects, 
such as English oral and written ex- 
pression, mathematics, and handwrit- 
ing, both in the elementary and sec- 
ondary school grades. 

When business men make such 
suggestions and criticisms, as here 
summarized, they should be directed 
at the entire public school organiza- 
tion. It would be a great service if 
Mr. Beck could be granted an op- 
portunity to present his collection of 
“practical suggestions from business 
men” to the National Education As- 
sociation Department of Superin- 
tendence with the idea that public 
school superintendents should seek to 
improve coordination of general and 
business education in a way to bring 
about a most efficient type of prepa- 
ration for business employments. 
Likewise, the same message of co- 
ordination could be profitably pre- 
sented before national and sectional 
groups of English and mathematic 
teachers. 

Business teachers must cease to be 
held solely responsible for general 
education which fails to function 


Private School Associations 
Need Help from Small Groups 


By Isidore Garnets 
Alpha School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HERE ARE VARIOUS reasons 

why private commercial schools 
should organize regional groups and 
a state body. One need not be a 
prophet to predict that society will 
eventually be compelled to regulate 
the activities of private schools, un- 
less these schools show greater apti- 
tude and willingness to conduct their 
affairs with a sense of social obliga- 
tion, 

A profession rendering service of 
such public importance will not be 
permitted to continue indefinitely 
without a generally accepted code of 
ethics, without accredited representa- 
tives empowered to check abuses, 
without true fellowship born of simi- 
lar interests and experience. Compul- 
sory registration is in the offing. Offi- 
cial interference and all that it implies 
will be the lot of every school, large 
or small, if those most intimately con- 
cerned fail to assume their profes- 
sional duties and responsibilities. 


advantageously in the business occu- 
pations of their students. | 
portant for all concerned to remember — 


that after all, except for certain busi- 7 


ness education techniques, business.” 
practice is mostly a test in the busi- | 
ness application of general educa- 
tion. 
The following persons constitute / 
the group of teachers whose investi- 
gation is responsible for this report: © 
Edith J. Berry, Arsenal Technical 7 
High School, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Arete Covey, Arsenal Technical High | 
School, Indianapolis, Ind.; Clinton 
M. File, State Teachers College, In- | 
diana, Pa.; George W. Lindeman, 
Pottsville High School, Pottsville, 
Pa.; Ethel L. Newman, Charlotte | 
High School, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Eleanor Norton, Detroit High School © 


of Commerce, Detroit, Mich.; Her- © 


man E. Schreiber, Senior High | 
School, Long Branch, N. J.; Sara I: | 
Seal, Susquehanna University, Selins- 7 


grove, Pa.; Anna M. Soutar, Shaw © 
High School, East Cleveland, O.; © 


Dorothy E. Wilkinson, Maury High § 
School, Norfolk, Va. 


Legislation, restrictive legislation, 
is no longer problematical; it is in- | 
evitable. Only an eleventh hour at- 
tempt to eradicate certain evils can | 
possibly prevent it. Surely, there is 7 
sufficient public spirit in the profes- 
sion, not to mention wisdom and fore- 
sight, to make the law superfluous. 7 
Let the schools get together and work 
together for their common welfare; 
the times and circumstances demand 
cooperation. 

Notwithstanding the gradual adop- 
tion of business school courses in 
many high schools, junior and senior, 
public school authorities frequently 
belittle the pioneers of business train- 
ing. Courses considered heterodox 
not so long ago are very orthodox 
now, but those who evolved them are 
eyed askance. The unfriendliness is 
not the result of keen competition, be- 
cause the function of the private 
school is not competitive ; on the con- 
trary, it is supplenentary. 

There are students whose aims and 
ambitions are frustrated in public in- 
stitutions ; they must needs seek satis- 
faction elsewhere. This is, undoubt- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Ban Biego Senior High School 


Commercial Text Book Co. 
2006 Oak St. 
South Pasadena, Calif, 


Gentlemen: 


During the past few days I have rade a rather careful 
study of your new publication "Filing and Finding." For several 
years we have been looking for a filing unit that could be taught 
in commercic! classes without making necessary a special course in 
the subject. All of the texte and laboratory material thet we have 
examined éither required too much time for teaching or were so 
expensive as to render their use prohibitive. 


The surprising thing about "Filing and Finding" is that 
someone hadn't thought of such an outfit long ago. It appears to 
be the solution of our problem of teaching filing. At the earliest 
opportunity we shall requisition a eee of sets sufficient for 
all of our ad in b é and stenographic 
courses. 


The lack of a knowledge of filing has been a handicap to 
many of our commercial graduates. Your text book is excellently 
written and appears to contain all the information essential toa 
high sohool course in filing. 


The outfit contains an illustrated Textbook, 100 Index cards, Very t urs, 
25 Guide cards, printed for Alphabetic, Geographic and Subject 
Filing, and a Filing box to be set up by the pupil. The text ZA LL CCA LO 
and practice outfit are assembled flat in a large envelope. The W. Le Petersor. 


price to schools for this outfit is only 75 cents, net. A teacher's Head, Commercial Department 


key is provided for this course. 
Teachers may secure samples of text and outfit by writing 


COMMERCIAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY, LTD. 


2006 Oak Street, South Pasadena, California 


S Fi i Office Salt Lake City Office Dallas Office at a Office 
149 ‘New ‘Batgeenry St. 155-157 S. State St. 707 Browder St. . Wabash Ave. 


price, $1.00. Write to the nearer office for an inspection copy. 


\ 


Picked By These 
Large Schools as 
The Best Textbook 
for Beginners! 


ave ‘you 
ever nelived 


the Ink Your Banker Uses ? 


OST likely it is Higgins’ Eternal—safest, most perma- 
nent and most beautiful because it writes jet BLACK 
and is made to remain so eternally. 


NEW INTENSIVE TYPING 
You can judge the calibre of NEW INTENSIVE TYP- 


ING by its users. The latest to adopt the book are Wood- 
bury College of Los Angeles; the Heald Colleges of San cemerkable\ ink whiclliis. Once: yeu nies dt yenvself, youll 
Francisco, Sacramento, San Jose, and Oakland; Hurst’s daily imparting protection, 
Private School, Buffalo. These good schools choose books 
in keeping with their standards. inating a. who — CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc. 

NEW INTENSIVE TYPING, by J. Walter Ross and commercial, fizancial and legal 271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Charles G. Reigner, is successful because it keeps the stu- 
dent’s mind and eye on the job. The line method of prac- 
tice, the corrective drills, and the supplementary exercises 
make possible sound and rapid progress. 


160 pages. Cloth bound, list price, $1.36. Artcraft binding, list 


tern 


= 


WRITING 


Jer BLACK - NEVER FADES - CANNOT BE ERADICATED 
For Steel Pens & Fountain Pens 


THE-H-M-ROWE CQMPANY 


624 North Gilmor Street - Baltimore Established Also makers of Higgins’? American Drawing Inks and 
Adhesives for Half a Century 


320 East 21st Street- Chicago in 1894 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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Part III Apparently 
HE FUTURE of How Salesmanship is Offered in Teacher Training Institutions tising is more popular}, ‘hese 
t h marketing Institutions =" =" than retailing, al- It is ¢ 
sub jects sales- I 6 ters 3 Semesters 5 Semesters 4 semesters though not so popular ary or 
manship, retailing and 3 as salesmanship. It is t 
advertising, will be de- offered in the sopho- Qnanship 
termined very largely more year and in the very littl 
by the attitude which junior an d_ senior methe 
require 3 semesters freshman sophomore years : : ° tae p 
jects. Unless com- require 2 semesters freshman sophomore years the junior or senior 
mercial teachers are years. — 
trained to teach these _ Of the four institu} 44 
subjects it is not likely tions that offer it imgy. ng, 
that the marketing the sophomore year 
studies will be offered to any great offered in all four years in the fol- two require + semester hours, one) planning 
extent in the high schools. lowing different ways: four institu- 3 semester hours, one, 3 semes#® plant 
In the survey of high schools sev- tions offer it in the freshman year; ter hours and_ one, 1 semeste manship 
eral stated that the greatest problem four offer it in the sophomore year; hour. In the nine institutions that¥@ igo. coy 
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staff prepared to handle them. What teach it in either the fresman or other five give 2.5 semester hours, 3, hi - 
sophomore years and five schools in 4, 5, and 6 hours respectively. Twogg42S™P 


the commercial teacher training in- 
stitutions are doing in the matter of 
training teachers to teach the market- 
ing subjects is shown in replies re- 
ceived from fifty of the leading com- 
mercial teacher training schools. 

Schools such as the Colorado State 
Teachers College, University of 
Florida, Southern Illinois State 
Teachers College, University of Chi- 
cago, Ball State Teachers College, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Bowl- 
ing Green College of Commerce, 
Burdett College, Ferris Institute, 
University of Minnesota, University 
of Nebraska, New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers, North Texas State 
Teachers College, University of Ver- 
mont, University of Washington and 
others gave their offerings in mar- 
keting, the number of semesters or 
terms devoted to the subjects, and the 
plan for teaching them. 

Three subjects in the field of mar- 
keting—salesmanship, retailing, and 
advertising—were reported. Sixty 
per cent of these institutions offer 
salesmanship; twenty-two per cent 
offer retailing, while forty-two per 
cent offer advertising. 

Of these subjects, salesmanship is 


either the junior or senior years. 

Just as the offering of salesman- 
ship in these schools varies to a cer- 
tain extent, so does the number of 
semesters or terms and semester 
hours devoted to the subject differ. 
(See chart above. ) 


Retailing given small place 


Retailing is taught in a compara- 
tively small percentage of commercial 
teacher training institutions. One 
school offers it in the freshman year ; 
three offer it in the junior year, one 
in the senior year and six in either 
the junior or senior years. Where it 
is offered in the freshman year three 
semester hours are required. When 
offered in the junior year, one insti- 
tution requires 5 semester hours and 
two require 3 semester hours. The 
one school in which it is offered in the 
senior year requires 3 semester hours. 

Where retailing is taught in either 
the junior or senior years, one school 
offers 10 semester hours, three offer 
3 semester hours, one offers 2 semes- 
ter hours, and one offers 1.5 semester 
hours. 
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schools offering it in the senior year 
both require 6 semester hours ol 
work. Where it is offered in either 
the junior or senior years it is given 
for 5 semester hours in one school, 
3 semester hours in three schools 
and 2 hours in two schools. 

So far this survey has showed that 
91 per cent of the large industrial 
corporations favor the teaching of 
selling in schools; 97 per cent of the 
retail stores favor the teaching of 
selling subjects, and 76 per cent oi 
the high schools are actually offering 
work in the field of marketing. Ye 
only 60 per cent of the commercial 
teacher training institutions are ser ’ 
ing out commercial teachers 
even a slight knowledge of the pri 
ciples of selling. 

But let us see how the marketin 
subjects are approached in_ these 
commercial teacher training schools 

One institution offers a course if 
methods of teaching salesmanship. 

Twenty-six schools report that 
methods of teaching salesmanship are 
discussed as a part of the general 
course in methods of teaching com- 
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nercial subjects. The rest do not dis- 
uss methods. 
Where methods of teaching sales- 
nanship is discussed in the general 
“gnethods: courses, one school devotes 
10 class periods to it; four schools 
wive five class periods; jour schools 
rive six periods; seven schools give 
Your periods; one school gives three 
eriods; four schools give two peri- 
vis; one school gives only one period, 
ind four schools vary the number of 
»eriods devoted entirely to the sub- 
ject. 
lowa State Teachers College men- 
tions specifically that it includes a dis- 
ission of methods of teaching sales- 
vanship and advertising in its courses 
1) these subjects. 
it is doubtful whether it is neces- 
ary or desirable to devote a full 
~oucse to methods of teaching sales- 
ship and advertising, but there is 
ery little doubt but that a discussion 
)i methods of teaching these subjects 
should be held either in a general 
niicthods course or in courses in sales- 
and advertising. 
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‘hat there is a need for courses 
in the field of marketing is indicated 
by the number of schools which are 
planning such courses. Five schools 
are planning to offer courses in sales- 
manship; three institutions plan to 
offer courses in retailing ; two plan to 
offer courses in advertising. 

The number of teachers of sales- 
manship and retailing who have had 
practical selling experience totals 
about 87 per cent of the teaching 
staff in these subjects. 

Only 10 per cent of these commer- 
cial teacher training institutions seem 
sto favor the part-time cooperative 
plan in selling. This does not agree 
1 thal with the reports submitted by the 
schools, where thirty-four per 
o> ofmecent are making use of this plan in 
teaching the subject. 

This survey also shows that com- 
mercial teacher training institutions 
use the laboratory plan of instruc- 
tion in the selling subjects more ex- 
tensively than the high schools do. 


ercialgs 

ser.” “ratory projects are used by 77 
ss -nt of these institutions. 

pre. usiness men as speakers for the 


oales classes are used in 83 per cent 

-etingg Of these schools. 

thesef Sales demonstrations given by re- 

hools tail or travelling salesmen are used in 

se ing©7 per cent of these schools. 

Lip. Salesmanship charts and portfolios 
thai to comprise the only extra 

6 a equipment used in selling classes of 

ae teacher training institutions. This in- 

cull dicates that not so much attention is 


given to equipment here as in the 
high schools. 

Observations and suggestions from 
schools provide a great deal of new 
viewpoints on the teaching of these 
subjects, for they are more inclusive 
than figures. 

“T regret that the subjects of sales- 
manship advertising and retailing are 
not taught in our schools. It is our 
opinion that these subjects should 
have a place in every commercial 
curriculum and this opinion is ex- 
pressed in our methods course.” 
Southwest Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege. 


“The demand for the course in 
salesmanship seems to be on the in- 
crease in this college. I attribute this, 
in part at least, to a greater demand 
for teachers who have certificates to 
teach the subject.” Grove City Col- 
lege. 

“There are no special courses in 
advertising or salesmanship open to 
our commercial teacher training stu- 
dents. The principles of advertising 
are, however, covered in a course in 
business correspondence.” University 
of Vermont. 

“Salesmanship and advertising are 


(Continued on page 42) 


Do You Teach Accounting? 


Questions asked by the New York 
City Board of Examiners in the last 
examination for license to teach the 
subject in day high and continuation 


schools 


Three hours and five minutes were allowed for answering the ques- 
tions and twenty minutes given for revising English. Answer papers 
were rated twice: first for content, second for written English, includ- 
ing sentence structure, grammar, spelling, idiomatic usage, diction, 
punctuation, and capitalization. Answers were to be phrased in full- 
sentence continuous discourse, unless an outline is specifically called for. 


I. The books of the Acorn Mfg. Co. closed on Dec. 31, 1926, 


showed the following balances: 


Raw Materials Inventory $50,- 


000; Goods in Process $60,000; Finished Goods $40,000; Surplus 
$20,000. An investigation showed that A had been charged on 
the books $3,000 for goods sold him Dec. 19 and that the goods, 
held for future delivery at his request, had been included in the 
inventory. It was also discovered that: (1) Raw Materials had 
been inventoried at Market price, which was 5 per cent below 
cost; (2 Goods in process had had 10 per cent added to cost to 
cover Selling Expenses; (3) Finished Goods had been inventoried 
at Selling price, the average gross profit of the company being 


25 per cent of cost. 


(a) Set up T accounts to show inventories and surplus as 


originally stated. 


(b) Adjust accounts so as to show the necessary changes 
and bring down the new balances. Make separate entries in 
each account for each adjustment. (8) 

If. The Trial Balance of Hiram Brown on December 31, 


1922, is as follows: 


Accounts Receivable .... ....... 
Furniture and Fixtures ...... whe 
payable 
Merchandise Discount .......... 


$11,000 
1,500 
200 
9,000 
6,000 
408 460 
340-320 
1,800 
180 320 
9 18 
20,502 


$31,927 $31,927 


(Further items in this problem continued on page 39) 
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edly, the real “raison d'etre’ of pri- 
vate schools. Viewed in this light, 
business schools are performing a 
more than creditable piece of work 
and are deserving of greater recog- 
nition. 

Why the animus, therefore? The 
antagonism is the direct reaction to 
questionable advertising campaigns 
for students, to gross exaggerations 
and unfulfilled promises, to so-called 
secretarial courses lacking in charac- 
ter and thoroughness. Let the pro- 
fession take notice and learn to dis- 
cipline its members. The individual 
school perhaps chafes at the idea and, 
paraphrasing Cain, says, “Am I my 
brother schoolman’s guardian?” The 
answer of the general public, be it 
right or wrong, is a vociferous “yes.” 


Cooperation vs. competition 


Another argument in favor of an 
influential state association and re- 
gional chapters is unethical competi- 
tion. Nothing tends to discredit busi- 
ness schools so much as cut-throat 
solicitation. To slur a competitor is 
to besmirch every school. It must be 
rectified or ostracized, but how? No 
school can undertake the task alone; 
this requires the combined effort of 
all schools. Let them unite for the 
purpose of regulating professional 
matters, of setting up professional 
standards, of fostering fair play and 
social responsibility. 

The very spirit of the age encour- 
ages cooperation. Public antagonism 
will disappear with abuses. The com- 
munity will be quick to show its ap- 
proval and increased confidence will 
spell increased patronage. It is patent 
that a professional association dedi- 
cated to the best interests of student 
and school, is not only important but 
imperative. 

So insistent is the need of it that 
progressive schools in different parts 
of New York State, for instance, 
compelled by an urge to reform the 
profession have made sporadic at- 
tempts to organize themselves. In a 
little over two years, nearly a half 
dozen associations sprang up spon- 
taneously. Nevertheless there is no 
organization today that is truly a state 
association, numerically geo- 
graphically; none that can speak au- 
thoritatively to or for the majority of 
business schools in the Empire State. 


From Small Groups 


Here and there a local organization 
may be making progress, but its in- 
fluence is restricted. Each organiza- 
tion is an independent unit and its 
authority is neither subordinate to nor 
recognized by any other. Several were 
short-lived; even those that survive, 
thanks to favorable circumstances, are 
anaemic. To correct the precarious 
condition of existing organizations, 
the thoughtful will prescribe affilia- 
tion and cooperation. Unity, or a state 
association of regional organizations, 
is essential, 

Now, some may inquire, “Why an 
association of associations? Why not 
a single association for a state?” Per- 
tinent questions, indeed. At first 
blush, very likely, the reader will be 
inclined to accept the implication. 
Careful consideration, however, will 
convince him that the matter is not so 
simple as it appears. 

It should be remembered that busi- 
ness school problems are not always 
general or state-wide in scope. Very 
often they are peculiar to a locality. 
Schools in rural sections do not see 
eye to eye with those in metropolitan 
centers. The difficuties confreating 
schools in different cities ave * 
necessarily alike. It is in the ver; 
ture of things that schools witi iden- 
tical interests should want to maintain 
local organizations for the puvpose of 
promoting their common weliare. 


Relative powers and problems 


On the other hand, there are prob- 
lems that concern almost every school 
in the State. These may be too big 
for any local organization to solve, 
just as others ave too trifling to oc- 
cupy the time of a state association. 
For example, a local organization 
would be inadequate to handle restric- 
tive legislation. Likewise a state asso- 
ciation should not dissipate its energy 
on adjusting grievances among com- 
petitors. The local organization is as 
indispensable as a state association. 
Deprived of the backing of a strong 
state association, the locai organiza- 
tion is weak; a state association with- 
out the full support of local organiza- 
tions is powerless. 


No single association can muster 
a sufficient membership able and will- 
ing to travel frequently to a distant 
city for meetings. Without the active 
participation of the rank and file, dis- 
cussions and decisions are academic. 


Private School Associations Need Help 


Given local organizations for airing 
views and opinions, members can af- 
ford to forego many meetings of the 
state association by electing represen- 
tatives. The acts of those selected to 
attend will reflect the wishes of their 
constituents. The profession will be 
prepared for every contingency. 

It is evident, therefore, that a state 
association will become a vital factor 
in the affairs of business schools, if 
and when the local organizations sup- 
port it. Once they are integral parts 
of the association, they will support 
it. Mere affiliation is not enough. 
Each local organization must be a 
chapter of the state association and 
conducted under its charter. 


A plan of organization 


Let the State be divided into busi- 
ness school districts, each district con- 
sisting of twenty or more schools. Let 
every business school district have 
its regional organization for the pur- 
pose of maintaining ethical standards 
in dealing with the public and the 
student body, of promulgating higher 
standards of practice within the pro- 
fession, of protecting and furthering 
the interests of its schools. Permit 
otincipals or proprietors to join the 


egional organizations, provided they - 


ned their subordinates abide by the 
standards of the association; but 
limit membership in the state associa- 
tion to representatives of regional or- 
ganizations. Let the representatives 
be elected annually and be entitled to 
vote pro rata. 

Thus organized, the state body will 
be the mouthpiece and have the back- 
ing of every business school in the 
State. To advance their interests and 
to coordinate the endeavors of re- 
gional organizations, will be its duty. 
It will initiate favorable legislation 
and oppose detrimental acts. What- 
ever the merits or the shortcomings 
of this plan of organization may be, 
at least it is definite. That this plan 
of organization is practical, impartial 
and progressive is my firm convic- 
tion. In suggesting it to the profes- 
sion, it is the intention to contribute 
something to a solution of vexing 
problem. If, after weighing the pros 
and cons, fellow-schoolmen decide to 
continue the hit-and-miss method of 
forming associations, well and good; 
in the meanwhile, let earnest thought 
and discussion shed light on the sub- 
ject. 
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We Ballot On The Federal 
Education Report 


By Paul S. Lomax, Editor-in-Chief 


Professor of Education, New York University, New York City 


N ABSTRACT of the recent 

report of the National Advisory 
Committee on Education, ‘Federal 
Relations to Education”, was pub- 
lished in the September issue of this 
magazine. In this abstract was a 
statement of the ten principles upon 
which all Federal aid to public educa- 
tion in the different states should be 
based and a statement of seven “Pro- 
posals for Action” for realizing such 
aid. 

Each member of the Editorial 
Board of THE JouRNAL OF BUSINESS 
EpucATION was supplied with a copy 
of this report and a questionnaire on 
which to record a “yes” or “no” vote 
on each of the ten principles and 
the seven proposals. Replies show 
votes received from seventeen of the 
twenty-three members, with one reply 
registering a general opinion rather 
than a definite vote on each of these 
issues, 

Of the sixteen members who sub- 
mitted definite votes, three are city 
supervisors or directors, three are 
principals, three are state supervisors 
or directors, five are representatives 
of higher education (teachers col- 
leges 1, university school of business 
2, university school of education 2), 
and two are representatives of priv- 
ate business schools. A_ tabulated 
record of their votes is given in illus- 
trations I and II. 

Votes show a unanimous agree- 
ment on principles 1, 2, 8, 9, and 10. 
On principles 3, 4, and 7 there is only 
one dissenting vote. The negative 


voters on principles 3 and 4 make 
no comment. 


The voter on prin- 


ciple 7 remarks, “There ought 
certainly to be a national policy 
of education, as outlined by 
Briggs in the 1930 Inglis Found- 
ation Lecture.””? 


It is on principles 5 and 6 that 
there is most difference of opin- 
ion. 


Principle 5. “Financial grants 
to states in aid of education as a 
whole should supplant special 
grants for the stimulation of par- 
ticular types of training of bene- 
fit to special groups of the popu- 
lation.” 


Principle 6. “In the field of 
education at least, matching Fed- 
eral money grants, whether gen- 
eral or special, with state funds is 
a policy not to be favored.” 

Only two of the six negative 
voters on principle 5 make com- 
ments. One believes, “Certain 
vocational activities need special 
stimulus. Some states are slow 
to recognize the needs of certain 
types of education.” The second 
voter expresses the same point 
of view. 


On proposal 1, one person voted 
and another voted 


“probably ves”, 
“possibly yes’ on proposal 3. 


While there is a majority vote in 
favor of all seven proposals, there is 
much greater disagreement on these 


1Thomas H. Briggs, “The Great Investment; 
Secondary Education in a Democracy.”’ p. 


(Harvard University Press, 1930). 
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Dr. C. R. Mann, Chairman of the National 
Advisory Committee on Education. 


In a recent letter to THE 
JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION Dr. Mann said: ‘‘While 
the primary basis of selection 
of the members of the com- 
mittee is not representation 
of organizations, it may in- 
terest you to know that Mr. 
Walton L. Crocker, a mem- 
ber of the committee, is chair- 
man of the special committee 
on education of the United 
States Chamber of Com- 
merce.’ 


Dr. Mann writes this in re- 
sponse to an editorial in the 
September issue. 


proposals than on the ten principles. 


Since proposals 3, 4, and 5 are ob- 
jected to most frequently, they are 
here quoted: 


Proposal 3. ‘Provide one unallot- 
ed annual grant to the states of $2.50 
per child under 21 years of age, with 
the sole restriction that these Federal 
funds be used for support of educa- 
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tional operations, making each state 
responsible for budgeting the grant 
within the state school budget in such 
manner as, in the judgment of the 
state itself, will best develop all the 
talents of all the people.” 

Proposal 4. “Repeal all laws that 
give annual Federal grants in any 
form to the states for special phases 
of education of interest to particular 
groups of the people, or that auth- 
orize Federal officers to supervise 
state educational or research activi- 
ties, approve state plans, or withhold 
funds in order to compel state com- 
pliance with Federal requirements.” 

Proposal 5. “Provide that for the 
next five years each state must allot 
to each specific purpose for which it 
now receives Federal funds as much 
of the new Federal grant as is now 
received from the Federal Govern- 
ment for that purpose; and that after 
five years the state may allocate all 
Federal monies received for support 
of educational operations as it de- 
cides will best promote its own educa- 
tional program.” 


AST WEEK a nineteen year old 
boy in New London, Wisconsin, 
received letters from three business 
colleges. He glanced at the first two 
and threw them away. 

The third one gripped his attention. 
Thoughtfully he read it over again. 
Then he looked across the table to his 
father. 

“Dad,” he declared, “I believe this 
letter is right. If I’m going to amount 
to anything worth while, I can’t put 
off deciding much longer.” 

The next morning’s mail carried his 
registration blank to this Business 
College. In just a few days he starts 
to school. 

What was the secret of that letter’s 
power? What magic inspired that 


Seven voted on the proposals with- 
out comment. Some of the com- 
ments of the other nine may be of 
interest. 


Significant viewpoints 


Referring to proposal 1. “Com- 
bine these. agencies into one depart- 
ment and adequately finance it.” The 
other two negative voters on this 
proposal expressed the same view- 
point. 

Referring to proposal 3, “Appro- 
priations should be used only for re- 
search and information purposes. I 
am a strong believer in state develop- 
ment of education, and am opposed to 
Federal grants upon the theory that 
when money is accepted by the states 
it practically means that they give up 
their rights to determine what their 
educational policies shall be. In my 


opinion, the Federal activities should 
be limited to research and the gath- 
ering of information, and their find- 
ings should be advisory only as far 
as the states are concerned.” 


Referring to proposals 3 and 4, 


The ABC of Private School 
Advertising 


Some appeals that win 


By R. W. Baxandall 


Manager, Private Business School Department, Dean W. Geer Company 


nineteen-year old boy to action? What 
appeal turned the course of his hum- 
drum life into the stirring scenes and 
rich opportunities of business 
career? 

How can other schools use letters 
like this to get inquiries and enrol- 
ments ? 

When the private business school 
manager sits at his desk to plan ad- 
vertising, he should know that there 
are wonderful possibilities in the 
sheet of blank paper before him. 

On it he may write words that will 
fire the spark of ambition in the 


‘hearts of a hundred young men and 


young women and start them on the 
upward climb to success. Or, he may 
write unstirring words which will 
echo flatly in the minds of prospects 


“The amount of the grant is O. K. 
but the Government should guide the 
expenditure. If this is not done, in- 
dividuals with hobbies on the most in- 
fluential executives will obtain most 
of the funds to spend, and education 
will not receive much benefit.” 

Referring to proposal 4, “There is 
widespread dissatisfaction over the 
manner in which the Federal grants 
for vocational education are being 
administered. I fear that commer- 
cial education would be set back if 
the same rules were applied to it.” 

Referring to all proposals. “I be- 
lieve in the proposals, but it means a 
long fight to carry them through.” 

With these votes and opinions the 
reaction of our editorial board is 
placed before the thousands of read- 
ers of THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EpucaTion. The viewpoints of these 
readers should also be published. 
Each person interested in these im- 
portant matters of educational policy 
and legislation should consider it a 
duty and a privilege to register his 
vote and express an opinion by writ- 
ing to this magazine. 


and cause no flicker of desire for 
training. 

Modern advertising is like Alad- 
din’s lamp. Today you prepare a mes- 
sage for prospective students. In a 
few hours (through the newspaper ), 
or in a few days (by direct mail), 
you can assemble a vast audience to 
listen to your story—to read what 
you have written. 

And what a challenge the romance 
of business training offers to the 
school advertiser! Manufacturers 
must talk of dull merchandise — of 
furs and furniture, of trunks and 
tires. But the business school can 
talk of thrilling opportunities—tell 
heart-stirring tales of human prog- 
ress. With honest enthusiasm it can 
explain how John D. Rockefeller, 
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Good 


Advertising Headlines 


Bad 


She Wanted to Marry Him, but... 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION 
WITH A FUTURE? 


Stenography, Typewriting and 


Other Courses 


ENROLL NOW! The Best Thing To Do 


4 Chances to 1 for Positions 


COULD NOT BE FILLED 
9 OFFICE POSITIONS 


Charles Evans Hughes, Julius Rosen- 
wald, and a host of other famous peo- 
ple made their start with business 
training. Are there not many exam- 
ples of advancement among the 
school’s own graduates? The records 
of every good school abound with in- 
spiring true stories. 

lt is regrettable that so few schools 
catch this vision in their advertising. 

In examining the newspaper adver- 
tiscinents, letters and circulars of sev- 
eral hundred private commercial 
schools during the past years, I am 
impressed by their mediocrity. 

The greatest fault lies in the appar- 
ent assumption of the school man that 
the prospect is interested only in the 
details of courses and equipment. He 
fails to consider first the personal in- 
terest of the prospect. He overlooks 
the fact that young people are in- 
terested in courses only as_ such 
courses affect themselves. 


Try this in your school 


Recently all the students in a pri- 
vate business school were asked to 
answer the question, “Why did you 
choose to take up a course in busi- 
ness?” The answers were rated as 
follows: 

1. Big opportunities in business. 

2. Necessity of training for suc- 

cess in business. 

3. Certainty of employment. 

+. Shorter time required in prep- 

aration than with other careers. 

5. Quick returns after graduation. 

6. Records of successful men and 

women in business. 

7. Inexpensiveness of a_ business 

course. 

8. Convenience of starting time. 

This test can be tried in any school. 
I believe the response would be about 
the same. Human nature does not 
depend upon geography. 

Trying to get enrolments by merely 


BEGIN YOUR BUSINESS COURSE 


MONDAY 


describing courses and school equip- 
ment is like trying to sell an auto- 
inobile by showing the chassis with- 
out the body and tires. 

In school advertising, as in other 
advertising that gets results, there are 
four definite steps necessary. The 
first is to create the need. 

In order to interest prospects, you 
must meet them on their own ground. 
You must branch out from just de- 
scriptions of the school, and show 
what the training will do for the pros- 
pect. Speak in terms of office posi- 
tions, building a career, winning suc- 
cess, bigger salaries, and similar ab- 
stractions which will strike an an- 
swering spark in the mind of every 
young person. Write about the lux- 
uries of life that everyone wants— 
an automohile, a home of their own, 
a bank acecvcunt—and show how the 
training will make these things pos- 
sible. 

As a more definite example, I sub- 
mit some newspaper headlines gleaned 
from business college advertising. 

Most of the weaker advertisements 
use no headlines at all—merely giv- 
ing the name of the school, address, 
and list of courses. These are really 
only “business cards” in newspaper 
space, 

Or, when writing letters, which of 
the following first paragraphs would 
carry the prospect over the “waste 
basket urge’’ and cause him to con- 
tinue reading ? 


“Our Fall Term will begin on 
September 9, featuring courses in 
Shorthand, Typewriting and Book- 
keeping. This will be our seventh 
year in Appleton.” 


“When you are through school 
and begin to work, what salary do 
you expect to earn? 

“Would $200 a month interest 
you? 

“Many trained accountants, pri- 
vate secretaries and junior execu- 
tives in business earn this amount 
and more. Etc., etc.” 


In comparing the headlines and the 
first sentences above, you will find 


NOVEMBER IS HERE 


that the ones which interest students 
are those which talk about /iis prob- 
lems and desires, rather than the sel- 
fish interests of the school. They dis- 
cuss a need which the prospect al- 
ready feels (for a better job or a 
bigger salary), and then proceed to 
show how their training will fill this 
need. 

These principles are not mere idle 
theory. ] have seen them worked out 
in dozens of cases. Schools which 
have formerly received less than 1 
per cent response to letters, have been 
able to raise the average results up 
to over 5 per cent, and in a few cases 
over 20 per cent. The man who can 
master this principle of advertising 
achieves a skill which can be worth 
thousands of dollars every year to his 
school. 

Inspire action 


Then you must fill the need you 
create. When you have shown the 
prospect in your advertising that he 
needs business training to attain the 
success he desires, the next step is to 
show that you have the remedy for 
the situation you have created. 

This can be done by describing 
your courses, faculty, equipment, etc. 
With many schools, this is the only 
step used in advertising. While this 
description is, of course, essential, it 
is not enough alone. It cannot com- 
mand attention, carry conviction, or 
inspire action. 

It has well been said that in adver- 
tising “no stranger will believe a word 
of what you say until you prove it 
to him.” How then do we produce 
the proof ? 

No matter how well known your 
school may be in the community, you 
must assume that the reader will not 
believe you until you present the evi- 
dence. When people part with money 
in the quantity necessary to take .a 
business course, they want to be com- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Or interest to every 
commercial educator—the books that clinch in- 
struction... 


OXFORD REVIEW BOOKS 
BOOKKEEPING COMMERCIAL LAW 


manuals are concise surveys of the sub- 
ject, bringing the essentials out in bold relief. They are 
clearly written, easy to understand, easy to teach. They 
define, they explain, they illustrate—in ‘clear, simple lan- 
guage that will get across to every pupil. Rich in exer- 
cise and drill material, they provide for learning as well 
as understanding. There is nothing quite like them. Take 
a look. Let us send you an approval copy for your ex- 
amination. 

List Price, 


These handy 


each, $0.68; 25% discount to schools. 


Teacers of Bookeeping will want to see also 
THE FILFUS-ROBINSON TEXTS AND 
EXERCISE BOOKS 
Complete instruments of instruction and drill. 
Fundamentals of Bookkeeping and Accounting 


Elementary Course ........... $1.44 
Advanced Coutte 1.44 
Graded Exercises in Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Part I (Elementary) ......... 92 
Part II (Intermediate) ....... 1.00 
Parts III and IV (Advanced)... 1.20 
25% discount to schecls 


We will be glad to send examination copies on approval. 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
111 Fifth Avenue New York 


Club Subscription 
Idea! 


“| have made the effort this Fall to have in- 
structors in the Commercial Department secure 
subscription to some worth while magazine. 
They decided THE JOURNAL OF BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION was the best magazine 
of this kind to be had.” 


10 yearly subscriptions (12 issues) for 
$1.50 each came in with above message. 


IT’S A SPLENDID IDEA FOR ANY 
SCHOOL AND ANY TEACHER 


Get the benefit of this low rate by joining a 
club which gives you a personal subscription 
to this only independent periodical devoted to 


| 


your work. 


The Journal of Business Education 


1170 Broadway New York City 


The water-well jar 
keeps both brush and 
paste sweet and clean; 
ready for instant use. 


PREMIUM WRITING FLUID 


1930) 


| Good ink... 
Good paste 


2 business essentials 


Carelessness in one purchase of ink may 
render the most valuable papers worthless. 
That is why so many business schools now 
use and recommend Sanford Premium 
Writing Fluid, “The ink that never fades.” 
Business educators also appreciate the supe- 
rior economy and efficiency of Sanford’s 
Library Paste, the quick- 
sticking paste in the 
water-well jar. 


INK SHOULD NOT 
amy OTHER OF 


Also manufacturers of 
Sanford’s Liqui-Stick, 

Sanford’s Ink Eraser, 
Solvene,ete. ... 


LUBRARY PASTE 


THE 
CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Immediately upon the shore of Lake Michigan, facing East 
End Park and situated in the center of several acres of cool 
lawn, convenient to Jackson Park where the guests can enjoy 
swimming, boating, tennis, golf and horseback riding. 

Nine minutes from the theatre and shopping center by Illinois 
Central Electric (300 trains daily). 14 minutes by motor 
over the new outer drive. 

600 large, light, airy rooms with an unobstructed view of 
Lake Michigan. 


ENRICHED TEACHING OF 


COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


By MAXIE N. WOODRING and GILBERT HAROLD 


This handbook has been compiled for the purpose of directing 
teachers of commercial subjects to a great wealth of material which 
can be used for enriching the frequently stereotyped procedure of 
classroom instruction. The material is carefully annotated and class- 
ified under the following headings. 

BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING SHORTHAND 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC TRANSPORTATION AND 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY COMMUNICATION 
ECONOMICS TYPEWRITING 

FILING BOOKS AND PERIODICALS ON 
FINANCE COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
PENMANSHIP MISCELLANEOUS 


350 pp. $2. 50, cloth binding 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Wee will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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stili more tar and wide. Orders for large quantities 


ot post card messages, circulars, pamphlets, house 
organs, menus, music. sheets, programs and_ blotters 
are handled in this way. The types of business and 


A monthly review of the 
mechanical devices used in 
business and business edu- 
cation. Reports gladly re- 
ceived from students, 
schools, instructors or busi- 
ness organizations 


UPLICATING machines and devices are not new to the 

average business teacher. But the appearance of the 
new model Mimeograph and a beautifully descriptive brochure 
which the A. B. Dick Company has sent to our desk, prompts 
a recital of the uses and the operation of this type of business 
machine, 

First, its uses. In business we find this machine at the 
almost exclusive service of the ordinary office. Where the 
office controls a sales organization you find the Mimeograph 
duplicating sheets for sales manuals, inter-branch communica- 
tions, sales letters, collection letters, bulletins, circulars and 
ruled forms. In the office of an industrial plant it produces 
quantities of instruction sheets, maps, plans, surveys, mechan- 
ical drawings, designs, graphs and charts. In the service 
of a mailing house or duplicating concern its uses extend 


business systems that are served by this machine seem 
innumerable. 

In the operation of the new Mimeograph, several new 
features are claimed for it. It is not necessary to “comb” 
or “feather” the paper which is to be inserted for duplication. 
A full 500 sheets can now be printed without interrupted pro- 
duction. A “Back Stop” has been added to this model which 
aligns the paper after it is inserted and holds it securely in 
position. Side gauges have also been provided to make doubly 
sure a perfect alignment of paper. Other very interesting 
improvements are noted. 

Business has already embraced this machine for its time 
saving and profit making features alone. Students of business 
must know its uses and its operation. 


* * 


HE PRINTING Multigraph is another form of high 

speed duplicating machine. Unlike the Mimeograph it 
prints with printer’s ink direct from type set on a plate of 
circular shape. The plate is called a “blanket”. ‘Type is 
set in the grooves of this plate much the same as large print- 
ing presses use the cylinder press. 

The cylinder revolves and sheets pass under it, taking the 
impression of the type as a printing press would print it. The 
result is quite a perfect facsimile of typewriting done by an 
individual typist. Instead of stencils and stencil cutting it 
makes use of a compotype machine which arranges letters 
and lines of the type on the cylinder. 

_ With the announcement of the new model Multigraph one 
notices a transformation from the original machine invented 
many years ago. The Printing Multigraph today is virtually 
a small printing press, with air-suction feeds, motor power 
and high speed operation. 
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Can Business Education Be 


One-Sided? 


A definition of the curriculum in terms of its social usefulness 
By Mary Virginia Carey 


Research Assistant, School of Commerce and Administration, University of Chicago 


“pe IETY looks to business education to sup- 
ply that kind of training which will make 
each person an efficient competitor. From the 
private point of view also, increased efficiency 
is desirable since it makes one a more useful 
member of society and brings a reward of in- 
creased income over the return to those with 
whom one Is in competition. 


N THE DEVELOPMENT of 
] business education three stages 
are discernible: the period of clerical 
dominance, the period of broadening 
concepts of business training, and the 
present stage of putting into practi- 
cal effect the results of widened 
vision. During the later years of the 
last century, when business units were 
growing in size and spreading their 
markets rapidly, clerical help was in- 
creasingly in demand, and was well 
paid relatively to other occupations. 
Since training in clerical techniques 
met the desire of individuals to be 
prepared to earn a decent living, and 
the desire of society to be supplied 
with people able to perform the tasks 
that had to be done, clerical training 
was regarded as business training. 

There were some, however, who 
saw the insufficiency of this limited 
view. The collegiate schools of busi- 
ness, trom the first, have shown an 
understanding of the character of the 
conditions under which business is 
carried on, and of the inferences as 
to what constitutes business education 
to be drawn therefrom. 

Leon C. Marshall, in his “Colle- 
giate Education for Business” states 
the concept of business which guided 
the building of the curriculum of the 
University of Chicago School of 
Commerce and — Administration: 


“Business is a pecuniarily organized 
scheme for gratifying human wants. 
Properly understood, business falls 
little short of being as broad and in- 
clusive as life itself in its motives, as- 
pirations, and social obligations. It 
falls little short of being as broad as 
all science in its technique.” 

In his “Education for Business” 
Leverett S. Lyon defines business in 
terms differing little from those of 
Mr. Marshall, and no whit less com- 
prehensive in scope—"the great social 
project of utilizing social resources to 
gratify human wants.” 

It follows from these definitions 
that all of the gainfully employed of 
the world are directly engaged in 
business. Business teaching has an, 
obligation to people as individuals, in 
addition to its obligation to society as 
a whole. Each person has the right 
to ask that he be equipped by his 
training to maintain a_ reasonable 
standard of living. In an economic 
system where change is constant, the 
ability to earn a decent living entails 
more than merely a skill: it necessi- 
tates a power of adjustment to chang- 
ing situations. Such power is depen- 
dent upon an understanding of the 
conditions under which we are living 
and the forces which make for 
change; and also, in order that the 
effects of the action of economic 
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forces may be understood and met, 
upon an understanding of the inter- | 
relations of the economic system. 
Business education, to do its duty by | 
the individual members of society, 
must offer training which will make 
clear the relationships of business. 

Society also has expectations of the 
business curriculum in public insti- 
tutions. Competition is the feature of 
present-day activity which controls 
the use of social resources. Where 
competitions is keen the struggles of 
sellers to dispose of their wares—and 
sellers include those who, having pro- 
duced goods wish to exchange them 
for others, and the professional men 
and laborers who offer their services 
—urge constant lowerings of price 
In order to obtain a profit, each must 
find a less costly way of bringing his 
goods to the market. The result for 
society is greater production at less 
cost: more for each of us with less 
expenditure of effort. 


Society’s clerks 


On the necessity of the broad back- 
ground all writers upon business edu- 
cation seem agreed, as well as upon 
the obligation of the public schools to 
offer it as a part of the business cur- 
riculum. On the need of vocational 
preparation there is also agreement, 
but how far it is the place of the 
secondary school to give this, is not 
clearly defined. 

While it may be necessary, in the 
absence of more fit institutions, for 
high schools to offer vocational sub- 
jects, vet specific training for the type 
of position shown by studies to be 
onen to the young worker contributes 
little to a grasp of the broader inter- 
relations. It is, therefore, of value 
only to those who plan to enter def- 
inite occupations. That this specific 
training meets the needs of a greater 
number of persons than any other 
single type of vocational preparation 
may serve to justify the dominance 
of the clerical technique subjects over 
all other possible subjects. It is jus- 
tification enough, if we have reason 
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to believe that such training does ac- 
tually prepare people for the work 
they do, and if it is socially desirable 
to direct .people into the fields for 
which it does prepare. But such is 
not the case. 

It has been found that only about 
20 per cent of the graduates of high 


Do You Teach Accounting? 


(Test continued from page 31) 


An investigation of the records discloses the following : 

(a) A fire occurred Dec. 20, 1922, resulting in the destruc- 
tion of all the merchandise; the furniture and fixtures, and the 
building. The accounting records were saved although the safe 


S school business courses hold positions in which they were kept was so badly damaged by the fire that 
in later years for which the clerical it is not thought to be of any salable value. The lot on which 
technique subjects are useful prepara- the building stood is estimated to be worth $6,500. 
tion. Of our more than 40,000,000 (b) The merchandise represented by Shipments Nos. 1 and 
gainfully employed in 1920, only 7.5 2 has all been sold and final accounting made therefor. No re- 
per cent were engaged in clerical turns have been received from shipment No. 3; it is valued at 

met, work. Nothing has occurred within cost as shown in the Trial Balance. 

nter- GH the past ten years to cause a notice- (c) An analysis of the Merchandise account shows the fol- 

tem. able ‘acrease in their numbers. There- lowing : 

by fore. we have no reason to — 

ety, that ‘he clerical workers now exceed Purchases for December .............0ccccccecececeeees 

Ss. tion. Studies catering to the needs of Sales to time of fire . 

f the only 10 per cent of those to whom coy received on stock lost by fire............sse0e. 

Inst business education might be of serv- d to commission merchants........... 

re of Bijice, must assume a subordinate place The Merchandise account has heen credited with the cost of 

trols in the business curriculum. goods shipped to commission merchants and with cash received 

‘here Furthermore, the position of the from the insurance company. You deem it desirable to set up a 

es of clerical worker has changed in the last Fire Loss account which will accurately reflect the true loss. 

~and thirty years. Mr. Douglas's studies of (d) An analysis of the Real Estate account shows a debit 

_PTo- BM reai wages, referred to by Mr. Shields for cost of $14,000, and a credit for insurance of $5,000. 

them Bin recent issues of this magazine, 

men that the wages of this group 

vices risen more slowly than have 

Price. BEthose of other groups since 1900. The Make adjusting entries necessary : 

must @ewages of any group are an indication (1) To close the Merchandise account and to open accounts 

ig his Mot the need of society for the services with the following: Inventory, Purchases, Sales, Freight & 

It for BMof that group. Clearly, society does Cartage In, Fire Loss. a 

t less GMnot siand now in such need of clerical (2) To complete the Fire Loss account. (12) 

1 less Hworkers as it did when business train- Il. The Balance Sheet of the Carbondale Steel Company on 
ing was introduced into the public March 1, 1930, is as follows: 
school systems. From the point of CARBONDALE STEEL COMPANY 
‘iew of the individual, also, prepara- Balance Sheet, March 1, 1930 
ion for clerical work is worth less 
han preparation for other kinds of Land $59,748.80 

ls For these reasons, although other 

tional Mpo™siderations may make it desirable 11,939.98 

the and bookkeeping in the high- in Process 2'804.04 

«business curriculum, they Total Assets $309,095.95 

; hould not form the core of the cur- 

ate a special technique, these and TEES: 13,300.00 

the public secondary Reserve for Bad Debts 1,153.41 

, hools if the demand is sufficient and Reserve for Depreciation of Buildings................. 2,680.59 

—_— no other institution is in a position Reserve for Depreciation of Equipmem................ 11,732.48 

Rew ) meet these needs, but the technique $372.977.17 

The primary concern wt business Total and $309,095.95 
iration lucation is to give an understanding The Pittsburgh Steel Company is contemplating the purchase 
re f the economic forces which affect of the common stock of the company and requests you to make 

“eel Ss, and the channels through which an examination of the records and accounts and state what in 

is just eir effects are felt. In the present your opinion is the correct book of the common stock. Your ex- 

regson Meee Of business preparation, that of amination discloses the following: 


(Continued on page 44) (Problems continued on page 40) 
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ut Correlation 
into Practice 


| O handle business records intel- 

ligently, and to sum up, inter- 
pret, and use business facts, requires 
not only accounting skill, but also, as 
a background against which to meas- 
ure relative values, a knowledge of the 
fundamentals on which successful 
business must be based. 


In training students for an active 
business career this necessary corre- 
lation of accounting technique and 
general business knowledge can be ef- 
fectively and easily carried out through 
two of our recent publications. The 


Revised 


Elementary Training 
for Business 


by 


leads up to and flows naturally into the 
new edition of - 


F undamentals of 
Bookkeeping and 
Accounting 


by KoopmMan-Kester 


The carefully planned correlation 
achieved in these two books makes 
available for the first time coordi- 
nated text material for a progressive, 
well balanced, and closely knit course 
covering one, two, or three years. 


Each text squares with the new ob- 
jectives in commercial education. Each 
was written by men of broad vision, 
high standing, and with a wealth of 
practical experience. Each text has 
already been endorsed by hundreds of 
teachers and is bringing gratifying re- 
sults. The combination of the two is 
proving remarkably effective. 


We shall be glad to send you ad- 

ditional information or furnish 

you with examination copies upon 
request 


The Ronald Press Company 


15 East 26th St. New York, N. Y. 


We will greatly appreciaic your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF BusINEss EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 


Do You Teach Accounting? 


(Continued from page 34) 


(a) A mortgage of $25,000 is outstanding against the land. 
This has been subtracted from the book value of the asset. The 
book value of the Land account was increased $40,000 above 
cost two months ago based upon an estimate of the directors as 
to its present value. Your investigation convinces you that 
the present value of the land is not in excess of its cost. 

(b) The company was organized ten years ago and organ- 
ization expenses of $14,990.74 have been carried on the books 
since the time of organization. 

(c) You discover accounts payable of $2,100 which are not 
on the books. 

(d) There is a provision in the charter of the company that 
the preferred stock of the company has a preference as to as- 
sets to the amount of its par value. 


Instructions: 

1. Prepare a Balance Sheet in proper form, showing the finan- 
cial condition of the company as of March 1, after giving effect 
to the foregoing adjustments, 

2. State, with your reasons therefor, what you think to be 
the proper book value per share of the common stock, par value 
$100 each. (24) 

4. The Acorn Manufacturing Company, incorporated Jan, 1 
1928, has an outstanding capital stock of $2,000,000, one-half of 
which is 6 per cent cumulative participating preferred and one- 
half common. The by-laws require that upon the payment of a 
dividend to the common stockholders a reserve shall be set up 
equal to 10 per cent of the dividend, and that after the common 
stockholders receive a dividend equal to that paid to preferred 
stockholders, one-half of the remaining surplus shall be carried to 
the reserve until it amounts to $250,000. 

On December 31, 1928, the Surplus account shows a debit bal- 
ance of $200,000. Accordingly the preferred dividends for the 
year are passed. The Statement of Profit and Loss for the fol- 
lowing year shows a net income for the year of $596,000. 

Instructions: Draft journal entries to show complete disposi- 
tion of profit assuming that dividends to both preferred and com- 
mon stockholders are declared but not yet paid. (12) 


5. Write in general journal form entries for the following 
transactions. Ignore the question of compound interest and give 
approximate figures. 

(a) Purchased 10-year 5 per cent bonds of the X com- 
pany par value $1,000 each at $900. These bonds are for per- 
manent investment and taken at.their issue. (b) Received cash 
for one year’s interest on bonds of the X company. (c) Pur- 
chased 10 ten-year 7 per cent bonds of the Y company par 
value $1,000 each at $1,100 each. These bonds are for perma- 
nent investment and purchased at their issue. (d) Received 
cash for one year’s interest on bonds of the Y company. (e) 
Entry on the books of the X company for transaction No. 1. (f) 
Entry on the books of the Y company for transaction No. 4. 
(g) The Z company with a capital of $180,500 consisting of 
2,500 shares of stock of no par value and an earned surplus of 
$190,000 bought and placed in the treasury 250 shares of its 
own stock for cash $35,000. (14) 


6. (a) Define “motivation.” 

(b) Give the exact questions to be asked and the responses 
thereto expected in motivating each of the following topics: 
(1) Closing the ledger by journal entry. (2) The Imprest 
Fund. (10) 

7. Write a detailed lesson plan, supplying adequate illustrative 
matter and references, on the topic, “Accrued Liabilities.” (20) 
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STUDYING THE MAJOR SUB- 
JECTS, by C. C. Crawford, Los An- 
geles, Calif.: University of Southern 
California. 1930, 384 pp. 


This new book should be of interest to 
business education teachers for several rea- 
sons. It is a companion text to an earlier 
book written by Dr. Crawford, “The 
Technique of Study,” one of the pioneer 
books in the field and one which has been 
used extensively. 

“Studying the Major Subjects” deals, 
as did the earlier volume, with how to 
study, especially applied to secondary 
school pupils. However it includes spe- 
cific subjects rather than general topics. 
Eleven different school subjects are 
treated, each in a separate chapter. The 
material contained in each of these chap- 
ters was assembled by the job analysis 
method, thus combining practice with 
theory. Although business education sub- 
jects themselves are not treated directly, 
the material in many of the chapters can 
be applied to the presentation of the busi- 
ness subjects. 

For example, the topics discussed in the 
chapter on mathematics, which can very 
easily be applied, in large measure to 
business arithmetic follow: 

How to improve skill and accuracy in 
the ordinary number operations. 

How to avoid misreading or misun- 
derstanding the meaning of problems. 

How to learn complicated or difficult 
mathematical processes. 

How to solve arithmetic problems. 

How to construct algebraic equations. 

How to learn geometry theorems. 

How to solve original problems in 
geometry. 

How to construct geometric figures. 

How to make the proper adjustment 
between memory and_ thought. 

How to avoid or remedy the misfor- 
tune of getting behind the class. 

How to make effective use of short 
methods of work. 

How to check or verify work. 

How to cause your mathematics to 
function outside the classroom. 
“Studying the Major Subjects” is rec- 

commended to teachers interested in im- 
proving the technique of study of their 
pupils in connection with the several sub- 
jects in the curriculum. It not only in- 
corporates the ideas of the author, who 
1S a recognized specialist in his field, but 
it is also based upon the actual experi- 
ences of a large number of experienced 
teachers in the several fields. 

BENJAMIN R. HAYNES 


* * * 


ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES AND 
PROCEDURE, by Walter J. Goggin 
and James V. Toner: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, Boston. 476 pp. $3.50. 


_ Another addition to the rapidly increas- 
ing number of texts on Eelementary Ac- 
counting is found in this excellent treat- 
ment ot fundamental accounting principles 
and procedure. Written by two members 
of the instructional staff of Boston Uni- 
versity, it is the outgrowth of many years 


of evperience both in the classroom and in 
business. 

The table of contents indicates that the 
book is divided into two parts. The first 
part contains fifteen chapters which give 
the reader an insight into the theory of 
debit and credit and acquaint him with the 
procedure of record keeping. 

The most valuable section of this volume 
is embraced in the first seven chapters of 
Part I. Here we find a complete introduc- 
tion to the subject matter of accounting and 
a thorough development of the theory of 
debit and credit. The greatest contribution 
that any such text can make is in the clear 
exposition of this introductory subject 
matter. The authors have developed such 
an approach and one which is both logical 
and teachable. 

The chapters dealing with the subdivi- 
sion of the journal, special journals and 
controlling accounts are weil stated and 
adequately illustrated. A strong feature is 
the review chapter (XV) which gives a 
summary of the preceding chapters. 

The second part of the book which con- 
tains fourteen chapters, deals with adjust- 
ing entries and the preparation of financial 
statements and with ownership and man- 
agement problems of various types of 
business. 


New Titles Received 


Fundamentals of Auditing. by J. F. 
Sherwood and D. J. Hornberger: 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati. 

20th Century Typewriting, by D. D. 
Lessenberry: South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, Cincinnati. 

New Practical Exercises in Rapid Cal- 
culation, by Earle Powers and Harold 
W. Loker: Ginn & Company, Boston. 

Psychology in Modern Business, by 
Harry Walker Hepner: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York. 

Introduction to Accounting, by Alva L. 
Prickett and R. Merrill Mikesell: The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


The early chapters of this section are in 
keeping with the high calibre of the first 
part. However it seems regrettable that 
the subject of corporations should have 
been treated as lightly as has been the case 
here. There is one chapter of 18 pages with 
the title of “Types of Business Organiza- 
tion” wherein may be found only the most 
meagre discussion of corporations and 
corporate problems. On the other hand 
there are five chapters on partnerships and 
partnership problems. 

From the standpoint of the teacher of 
elementary accounting it would have 
seemed more desirable to have sacrificed 
the discussion of single entry with which 
the volume closes rather than to have cur- 
tailed the treatment of corporations. 

Excellent review questions may be found 
at the end of each chapter and the practice 
set material is of a high standard. 


This book, on the whole, is well worthy 
of consideration by teachers and students 
of elementary accounting. 

JACOB B. TAYLOR 
BUSINESS LAW, by Ralph Stanley 

Bauer, J. B. Lippincott Company, 

Chicago: 1930. 398 pp. 

Teachers of law in high schools and in 
schools of commerce not of college grade 
will welcome the new book by Professor 
Bauer. This is a text book in every 
respect and covers a broad field of law. 
Among the topics treated by parts, may be 
found the following: Contracts, Agency, 
Negotiable Instruments, Sales of Goods, 
Bailments and Carriers, Suretyship, and 
Guaranty, Banking, Loans, and Collections, 
Insurance, Property, Business Organiza- 
tions, Security of Investments, and Crimes 
Pertaining to Business. 

No doubt the reader of this review will 
wonder how so many fundamental topics 
can be explained in a brief 400 pages, but 
the explanation is found in the facts that 
the author has classified his text matter 
well and has written in a clear, accurate 
and concrete manner. 

‘The general plan of the book is a para- 
graph of text matter followed by illustra- 
tions taken from actual cases. These illus- 
trations are, as the word implies, nothing 
more than illustrations with the answer 
given. The book is intended to be elemen- 
tary and simple. The reader will find that 
Professor Bauer has done what he set out 
to do—to create a text book covering a 
broad field of law which will be simple 
and concrete, accurate and free from the 
problems which puzzle the beginner. For 
those who care tor the text method of 
teaching business law, and who wish a text 
with sufficient and accurate illustrations, 
this book will offer a solution of their 
problems. It is sate to say that no other 
book of this nature has yet been written 
which is superior to the one by Professor 
Bauer. 

The teaching of law to students of busi- 
ness has been occupying the attention of 
teachers, in an intensified manner, for the 
past six years or more. Many efforts liave 
been made to tie up the law with the 
economic and social principles which make 
law necessary and in whose fields the law 
must function. The author of this book 
has done much in the way of experimenta- 
tion to bring about the results which so 
many teachers desire. His experience has 
been broad and his efforts sincere. For 
these reasons the teacher of commercial 
law can well afford to read what Bauer 
has to say on the methods of teaching the 
subject. 


CHARLES N. HULVEY 


WATCH YOUR SELLING DOL- 

LAR, by Archibald M. Crossley, New 

York: B. C. Forbes Publishing Com- 

pany, 354 pp. 

For the professor of marketing this vol- 
ume, generously illustrated with colored . 
graphs, provides a good deal of informa- 
tion on research. The author is the former 
director of research of The Literary Digest 

(Other reviews on page 49) 
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Tried and Proven 


Accountancy [raining 


LaSalle Extension University has long been a leader 
in the field of Higher Accountancy training. 
Below are listed seven points of excellence: 


1—Comprehensiveness: The LaSalle 
course embraces the entire range of 
accounting—with electives covering 
all the principal types of business, in- 
dustry, and organization. There are 
no extras to pay for after enrollment. 


2—Instruction Staff: The LaSalle 
Accountancy Instruction Staff is 
composed of a large number of Cer- 
tified Public Accountants, including 
men of the highest standing in the 
profession. The staff is headed by 
Wm. B. Castenholz, C. P. A., M. A. 
I. A., author of Cost Accounting Pro- 
cedure and Auditing Procedure. 


3—Experience: Having for many 
years been a leader in the Accoun- 
tancy field, LaSalle has trained a 
great number of executive Accoun- 
tants, including C. P: A.’s. Its grad- 
uates are holding high-salaried po- 
sitions with business 


bank, etc., and he solves these prob- 
lems by actually doing them under 
the direction of experts. The big op- 
portunities of business are open to 
men who can solve the problems of 
business. 

5—Standing with Big Business: On 
account of the widely recognized 
standing of LaSalle in the Accoun- 
tancy field,and the wide range of its 
students, it is turned to by Public 
Accountants and business executives 
when in need of all kinds of Accoun- 
tants: from cost clerks and auditors 
at moderate salaries up to treasurers 
and comptrollers at very handsome 
salaries. 

6—Placement Service: La Salle 
maintains a Placement Department 
to give employment service free to 
both students and employers. 

7—Saving Time: 


firms in every Amer- 


Ithas been abundant- 


ican and Canadian Outstanding Facts ly demonstrated that 
city About LaSalle nowhere else can one 
han$7,000,000. | so quickly develop 
7 Financial resources more than $7,000,000. 
Practical Method: Total LaSalle organization exceeds 1,600 the practical applica- 


LaSalle training can 
be had without inter- 
ruption to a man’s 
present work. The 
LaSalle Problem 
Methodofhome-study 
puts the student right 
against the actual 
problems of the fac- 
tory, office, store, 


reds _ of 


people—the largest and strongest busi- 
ness training institution in the world. 
Numbers among its students and gradu- 
ates more than 730,000 business and 
rofessional men and women, ranging 
in age from 20 to 70 years. 
Average age of members, 30 years. 
LaSalle texts used in more than 400 resi- 
dent schools, colleges and universities. 
LaSalle-trained men occupy‘ng impor- 
tant positions with every large corpo- 
ration, railroad and_ business institu- 
tion in the United States. Thousands 
of members in foreign countries. 
LaSalle Placement Bureau serves student 
and employer without charge. Hun- 
big organizations look to 
LaSalle for men to fill high-grade 
executive positions. 


tion of one’s abilities 
as thru the LaSalle 
Problem Method of 
training and service. 
Training for junior 
and senior positions 
in Accountancy con- 
sumes less than the 
time required by any 
other plan. 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 


Dept.1082-H.R. CHICAGO 


Opportunities in Accountancy—Check below and we will send you copy of ‘Accountancy, the Profession 


that Pays,” also copy of ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotionin One,” all without obligation. 


[] Higher Accountancy: Certified Public 


Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 


OTHER LASALLE OPPORTUNITIES: LaSalle helps open the way to 
successi n every important field of business. If moreinterested in one of the 
other fields of businessi ndicated below, check here: 

0 Law: LL.B. Degree. 

OJ Banking and Finance. 
Oc. P. A. Coaching for Advanced [] Stenography— 


0 Expert Bookkc eping. 


Accountants. Stenotypy 
0 Modern Salesmanship. 0 Credit and Collection 
0 Traffic Management. Correspondence. ; ! 
O Railway Station Management. Telegraphy. ree 


ModernBusinessCorrespondence. 


Railway Accounting. 


O Industrial Management. Paper Salesman’s Training. 
Modern Foremanship. Business English. Effective Speaking. coupon 
0 Personnel Management. (0 Commercial Law. [] Commercial Spa nish. now 


Name Present Position 


Address 


Will Next Year’s Teachers 
Teach Salesmanship? 
(Continued from page 31) 


offered in the college of business ad- 
ministration, and teachers preparing 
to teach commercial subjects must 
take one or both courses.” University 
of Nebraska. 

“Salesmanship is discussed in our 
course in commercial teaching meth- 
ods along with other commercial sub- 
jects. I present methods of teaching 
salesmanship and show textbooks for 
courses in salesmanship.” Wargarct 
Morrison Carnegie College. 

“As a class project, I request my 
students to work out the specific ob- 
jectives of a course in selling in high 
school. The content of a course in 
selling is then made out to fit the coni- 
posite objectives worked out previ- 
ously. This done we score all high 
school books available.” State Teacii- 
ers College, Valley City, N. Dak. 

“IT would suggest that an addi- 
tional lesson or two in salesmanship 
be devoted to the selling of one’s own 
self; that is, in making applications 
for positions, both written and per- 
sonal.” State Teachers College, 
Kearney, Neb. 

“Our course covers general sales- 
manship, some pratice sales talks, and 
a study of the literature of the sub- 
ject.” State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, lowa. 

“We are not planning for a class 
at present. There should be one, how- 
ever.” East Texas State Teachers 
College. 

“We do not require practical sell- 
ing experience in salesmanship but 
try to arrange the work so each stu- 
dent will get this experience.” East- 
ern State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Ky. 

“I know the need of a salesman- 
ship course, but have not had the op- 
portunity to offer it.” Southern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College. 

“We are aware of the need for 
good training in this large and im- 
portant field.” State College, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio. 

“We touch upon selling and ad- 
vertising in teaching the writing of 
sales letters.” Normal School, Platts- 
burg, N.Y. 

“All commercial students are re- 
quired to have practical experience in 
some line of work, but most of them 
take it in secretarial work.” Ply- 


mouth Normal School, Plymouth, 


N. H. 
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Books You Will Meet in School This Year 


New titles that appear and older books widely used as texts and for reference 


FILING AND INDEXING 


Filing and Finding, by A. B. ZuTavern, South Pasadena, 

C.lifornia: Commercial Text Book Company. 

An illustrated textbook, comprising a complete unit in filing 
theory and practice. A supplementary teacher's manual is in- 
cluded with this course. 

Practical Filing, by Remington Rand Business Service, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

A visible filing outfit, prepared by the Karcex Division of 
this manufacturer. 

Miniature Filing Set, by H. V. Main, Maywood, IIl., H. 
Main, publisher. 
wee collection of small letters, specially arranged for classes in 
filing. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


Industrial Geography, by Ray Hughes Whitbeck, New 
York: American Book Company. 

A logical and up-to-date presentation of the important facts 
of commercial geography designed in simple, direct and well 
arranged fashion. 

The Polar Regions, by Rudmose Brown, New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 

A physical and economic Geography of the Arctic and 
Antarctic. 

Asia: An Economic and Regional Geography, by L. 
Dudley Stamp, New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

A reference book, containing facts about Asia of importance 
to geographers, geologists and economists. 

Commercial and Industrial Geography, by Albert Gallo- 
way Keller and Avard Longley Bishop, Boston: Ginn & Com- 
pany. 

A revised edition, for early high school years, presenting pro- 
duction and trade as the natural outgrowth of man’s needs. 

Physical and Commercial Geography, by Herbert F. 
Gregory, Albert G. Keller, and Avard L. Bishop, Boston: 
Ginn & Company. 

A text book for early years of college, stating factors bearing 
on trade, how they influence man, and presenting commerce 
and production with reference to the United States in particular. 

Eccnomic Geography for Secondary Schools, by Charles 
C. Colby and Alice Foster, Boston: Ginn & Company. 

A text for secondary schools, dealing with the United States. 

Commercial Geography, by Albert Perry Brigham, Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Company. 

A text covering the principles of commerce, analysis of com- 
mercial geography of other countries, and world commerce. 

Commercial Geography, by Alexander L. Curr, New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 

A study of world conditions and commercial tendencies, sup- 
plemented by diagrams and maps. 

Laboratory Manual for yg and Commercial 
Geography, by Ralph S. Tarr and O. D. vonEngelin, New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

A manual for students for use with books on physical or 
commercial geography. 


Problem Studies in Economic Geography, by Miss 
Lenox E. Chase, New York: Prentic-Hall, Inc. 

Complete outline of economic geography which may be used 
as a basic course or supplemented by a text. 

Ecenomic Geography, by R. H. Whitbeck and V. C. 
Finch, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

A revised text book for use in colleges and normal schools, 
emphasizing the point that people, in pursuing economic activi- 
ties, have adjusted themselves to their environment. 

Econcmic Geography of South America, by R. H. Whit- 
beck, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

Text and reference book devoted to South America, empha- 
sizing the human element. 

Exercises and Problems in Economic Geography, by W. 
O. Blanchard, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

A reference manual for use im connection with the study of 
Economic Geography. 

Factcrs of Economic Geography, by Staples and York, 
Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co. 

A text which i is not ouly factual but which is designed to de- 
velop the reasoning power of the student. Accompanied by a 
teacher's manual. 


MARKETING 

The Business of Selling, by Harold Whitehead: New 
York, American Book Company. 

Designed as a complete course in salesmanship. 

International Control of Raw Materials, by Benjamin B. 
Wallace and Lynn R. Edminster: Washington, D. C., The 
Brookings Institution. 

A book setting forth the methods that have been em- 
ployed by various countries in controlling the supply of 
raw materials. 

Hand-To-Mouth Buying, by Leverett S. Lyon: Wash- 
ington, D. C., The Brookings Institution. 

A study in the organization, planning, and _ stabilization 
of trade. 

Princles of Marketing, by Harold H. Maynard, Walter 
C. Weidler, and Theodore N. Beckman: New York, The 
Ronald Press Company. 

The subject treated from the viewpoint of the consumer. 
Abundantly illustrated. 

Marketing, by Roland S. Vaile, and Peter L. Slagsvold: 
New York, The Ronald Press Company. 

An elementary textbook where the object is to give a 
survey of the whole field. 

Principles of Salesmanship, by Harold W hitehead : New 
York, The Ronald Press Company. 

A textbook designed specifically for college courses, pre- 
senting an analysis of selling strategy. 

Salesmanship, by Elmer H. Ferris and George R. Collins: 
New York, The Ronaid Press Company. 

A compact college text based on the conception o: the 
salesman’s function in a successful business organization. 
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Exclusively 


for Miller’s 


Miller’s pens are made of the 
finest English steel imported es- 
pecially for their manufacture. 


Another step upward in qual- 
ity—but no advance in price! 


MILLER BRO'S 
FRATERNAL 


SCHOOLPEN 


MILLER BROS 
iO EDU CATOR 


MILLER BROS 
FALCON PEN 


\MILLER BRO'S 
tr BOWL POINTED 


‘MILLER BROS 
TEMPLER 


ii- MILLER BROS. 
STUDENT 


UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL, COLLEGE and 
BUSINESS PENS 


Samples Free on Request; also Catalog 


PENS, PENHOLDERS 
STEEL INK ERASERS and 
OFFICE KNIVES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE MILLER BROS. PEN CO. 


305 BROADWAY MERIDEN 
NEW YORK CITY CONN. 


WIRE BASKETS and TRAYS 
Manufactured by 


Worcester Wire Nov. Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Can Business Education 
Be One-Sided 


(Continued from page 39) 


putting into operation a truly helpful 
type of training, one serious obstacle 
to progress is the lack of suitable ma- 
terials for the teaching of the signifi- 
cant relationships in economic life. 
The high-school texts in economics 
are, for the most part, abbreviations 
of college texts, with the traditional 
value theory approach, making little 
or no attempt to present an overview 
of the economic organization of so- 
ciety. In other fields, the situation is 
as bad. Before it will be possible to 
realize a wide-spread practice of busi- 
ness training of the sort most useful 
to society and to the individual, this 
handicap must be overcome. 


The ABC of Private 
School Advertising 


(Continued from page 35) 


pletely reassured that they are doing 
the right thing. There are so many 
things one can do with $200.00. The 
family probably wants a new auto- 
mobile. Mother wants to fix over the 
house or get new furniture. Father 
could use the money in his business 
or on the farm. 

There are many ways of establish- 
ing confidence. Testimonials from 
successful graduates and prominent 
business men are the most common. 
These can be given greater verisimili- 
tude, or a reassurance of truth, by 
using accompanying photographs and 
signatures. 

Pictures of your building and 
equipment, a list of a prominent 
board of directors, a statement from 
an official of the Department of Edu- 
cation-—these are other methods often 
used. 

The last step is to stimulate action. 
When you have carried the prospect’s 
interest this far you are ready to sug- 
gest definite action. And in doing so, 
it is necessary to anticipate several 
common objections. 

The discussion of “business train- 
ing as a safe investment,” “working 
to pay expenses,” “assistance in se- 
curing a position,” and “the impor- 
tance of prompt decision’’—all these 
points help the prospect make up his 
mind. 

The appeal should close with some 
definite action suggestion. Vague, un- 
certain closings will not do. If you do 
not have in your mind a clear-cut 


(Continued on page 46) 


Announcing 


It is with a great deal of pleas- 
ure that we are able to an- 
nounce to the users of STEN- 
CILS a NEW and BETTER 


HALCO 
Dry Blue Stencil 


Regardless of whether it is art 
work (scoping) ruled lines or 
straight typing, the new 
HALCO STENCIL is better. 
Due to our patented process of 
manufacture and our patents 
pending, we are able to build 
thousands of impressions into 
each stencil. 

You will want to try this new 
improved stencil, and we want 
to send you samples. Just tell 
us the duplicator that you use 
and the length that you prefer. 


Manufactured by 


THE SHALLCROSS COMPANY 


48th & Gray’s Ferry Road 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT Los ANGEIES 
WASHINGTON CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO | 


“TUSCO” Typewriter Stands 


World’s Highest Quality Stand 
Rigid, Beautiful, Durable 


Height, 26 in.; width, 18% in. with leaf 
down, 434, in. with two leaves up; top 1812 
in. x 181 in. x ¥% in. Drop leaves, 181 in. 
x 12% in. x % in. All woodwork finely fin- 
ished in lacquer, rubbed and polished. Oak 
panels are regularly finished in natural color. 
Golden or Dark Oak is optional. Mahogany 
furnished in Brown color. American Walnut 
is regularly furnished in medium shade; ex- 
tra dark or Circassian shade optional. 


TUB‘JLAR SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
Detroit, Mich, 


TYPING TO MUSIC 
Hall’s Rhythm Drills 


For class room and private instruction. 
Endorsed by leading educators in America 
and Europe. Address: 


L. E. HALL 


102 Baldwin Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF BusrtNEss EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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Wholesaling, by Theodore N. Beckman; New York, The 
Ronald Press Company. 

Designed to cover the problems in the entire field. Tables, 
forms and charts are used. 

Economic Principles of Consumption, by Paul H. Ny- 
strom: New York, Ronald Press Company. 

Written from a background of practical sales and buying 
experience, the theme of this book is that, in order to meet 
present-day conditions, production and marketing policies must 
be based on consumer demand. 

Economics of Retailing, by Paul H. Nystrom: New 
York, The Ronald Press Company. 

This work is in two volumes—Part one is devoted to “Re- 
tail Institutions and Trends’; Part two, to “Principles of 
Retail Store Operation.” 

Planned Marketing, by Vergil D. Reed: New York, The 
Ronald Press Company. 

This book takes up step by step the whole process of build- 
ing a manufacturers marketing plan. 

Marketing Investigations, by W. J. Reilly: New York, 
The Ronald Press Company. 

An outline of the field of market research as a part of the 
business program and describing in detail the standards and 
methods developed by organizations which have used it. 

Scientific Sales Management Today, by Charles W. 
Hoyt: New York, The Ronald Press Company. 

An authoritative summary of sales management in which the 
essentials only are treated in a very simple and informal style. 

Warehousing, by H. A. Haring: New York, The Ronald 
Press Company. 

rade customs and practices, together with the financial and 
legal aspects of the subject. ; 

5¢c0 Answers to Sales Objections, by Ray Giles: New 
York, The Ronald Press Company. 

Presents the objections which selling experience has shown 
to be common to nearly all lines of business, and answers 
them. 

Samples, Demonstrations and Packaging, by Norman 
Lewis: New York, The Ronald Press Company. 

Treats sampling and demonstrations as a phase of merchan- 
dising. 

Principles of Marketing, by Paul Wesley Ivey: New 
York, The Ronald Press Company. 

A textbook for college classes giving an outline of our dis- 
tribution machinery and how its functions are related. 

Merchandising Studies of the States, by Archer Wall 
Douglas; New York, The Ronald Press Company. 

A method of merchandising investigation through analysis 
of typography, climate and spirit of the people. 

Tips for Traveling Salesmen, by Herbert N. Casson: 
New York, The B. C. Forbes Publishing Company. 

Things the alert salesmanager knows and wants to pass 
along to his salesmen on the road. 

The Science of Marketing by Mail, by Homer J. Buckley: 
New York, B. C. Forbes Publishing Company. 

A book designed to point out the vital connection between 
advertising by mail and merchandising in the personal contact 


way. 

A Textbook on Retail Selling, by Helen Rich Norton: 
Boston, Ginn and Company. 

The details of modern store methods, with questions, prob- 
lems and assignments. 

Principles and Practices of Cooperative Marketing, by 
Eliot Grinne! Mears, and Mathew O. Tobriner: Boston, Ginn 
and Company. 

The actual business operations of domestic and foreign farm- 
ers’ groups, observed and analysed from the standpoint of the 
economist. 

Salesmanship and Business Efficiency, by James S. Knox: 
New York, The Gregg Publishing Company. 

he science and art of selling for one-term courses in high 
schools, 

The Science and Art of Selling, by James S. Knox: New 
York, The Gregg Publishing Company. 

The principles of production, distribution, and selling, and 
their practical application. 

Population and Its Distribution, by The J. Walter 
Thompson Company: New York, Harper & Brothers. 

A statistical reference revised to include the 1930 census. 

Centrol of Distribution Costs and Sales, by William B. 
Castenholz: New York, Harper & Brothers. 


Books You Will Meet in School This Year 


How the accounting for the whole distributing side of a 
business should be handled. 

Voluntary Chain Stores, by Craig Davidson: New York, 
Harper & Brothers. 

The operating policies and methods underlying the volun- 
tary chain. 

Profitable Department Store Management, by Harry \V. 
Schacter: New York, Harper & Brothers. 

An operation manual on outstanding problems most active 
in department stores today. 

How to Turn People into Gold, by Kenneth M. Goode: 
New York, Harper & Brothers. 

Proposals on how to meet modern merchandising problems. 

Salesmen in Marketing Strategy, by Leverett S. Lyon: 
New York, The Macmillan Company. 

The relation of salesmen to other mediums of marketing and 
the equipment of an effective sales force. 

The Principles of Marketing, by Fred Emerson Clark: 
New York, The Macmillan Company. 

A survey of the whole field of marketing. A text for a full 
year’s course. 

Readings in Marketing, ), Fred E. Clark: New York, 
The Macmillan Company. 

Descriptive material to supplement the author's text “The 
Principles of Marketing.” 

The Elements of Marketing, )y Paul D. Converse: New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

A college text designed to cover the field completely. 

Selling Policies, by Paul D. Converse: New York, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 

Policies with respect to production and consumer demand, 
covering price, advertising, distribution, credit, and installment 
merchandising. 

Salesmanship, by Charles H. Fernald: New York, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 

The development of a likeable personality and methods and 
reasons used to effect various influences upon prospects. 

Psychology, by Harry Walker Hepner: New York, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 

How to influence people in selling the prospect, handling 
the salesman, supervising the employee and building good will. 

Manual of Retail Terms, by John W. Wingate: New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Definitions of more than 1850 important terms used in re- 
tailing. 

Retail Buying, by Norris Brisco and John W. Wingate: 
New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

A survey of customer demand and an analysis of stock con- 
trol. ' 

Readings in Marketing Principles, by Ivan Wright and 
Charles E. Landon: New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

A presentation of marketing problems. 

Principles of Retailing, by Norris A. Brisco: New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Discusses store location; customer's demands; buying; mar- 
keting merchandise; stock control: expense distribution; sales 
promotion, etc. 

Principles and Methods of Retailing, by James H. 
Greene: New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

Principles of retail store management and methods of op- 
eration. 

Problems in Retail Distribution, by Malcom P. McNair 
and Charles I. Cragg: New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. 

An extensive treatment of the outstanding problems in this 
field. 

Retail Selling Methods, by Laura Baer: New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

Learning salesmanship, knowing goods, customers and 
sources of information on merchandise. 

Textbcok of Salesmanship, by Frederick A. Russell: 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

The business of selling, covering every phase of salesmanship 
from the student's standpoint. 

Principles of Merchandising, by Melvin T. Copeland: 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

An exposition of the principles and methods. 

Hervard Business Reports, Volume III, compiled by 
— T. Copeland, New York. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 

ne. 

Selected cases of marketing experience and their significance. 


Next month’s books will include titles in Office and Secretarial Practice, Short- 


hand and Typewriting. This will conclude the list begun in the August issue. 
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== Teachers Agencies 


MIDWEST TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Kansas City, South Bend, 
Kans. Ind. 
Placing the right teacher in the 

right position. 
WRITE US 


Teachers 


Get a choice position through 
us—any part of the country. 
Openings in business schools, 
high schools, colleges—now 
or for September. Half of 
the state universities have 
selected our candidates. 
Highest type of service. Em- 
ployers, report your vacan- 
cies. Write us now. 


GPECIALISTS’ 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
SHUBERT-RIALTO BLDG. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Teachers Wanted 


and Business Schools 
For Sale 


Three Teachers for machine bookkeeping 
and calculating. 5 
for University 
teach shorthand, etc. +> in high 
schools and business colleges. Money mak- 
ing commercial schools for sale. Write us 
your wishes. 


COLE-COWAN TEACHERS?’ 
AGENCY 
MARION, INDIANA 


CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Flatiron Building New York City 


We have an extensive and select 
patronage from the best schools 
—public, private and Normal 
—Colleges and Universities. 


DIsTINGUISHED 
PERSONNEL SERVICE 


One REGISTRATION FOR 
ALL SIX OFFICES 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY SPOKANE 


BIG DEMAND FOR HIGH- 
CLASS COMMERCIAL 
INSTRUCTORS! 


High schools, colleges and normal 
schools are calling on us for first- 
class commercial teachers. The de- 
mand for college graduates is par- 
ticularly good. We have some fine 
openings on file now. Write for a 
registration blank. Our service is 
backed by an experience of thirty 
years in this work, 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Teachers 
Professional 
Placement 
Service 


ALL THROUGH 


THE YEAR 


Consult 


The Ohio Teachers Bureau 
A. 1. U. Citadel—Columbus, Ohio 


Teachers 


Agencies! 


vice here. Tell 
teachers what you 
have to offer in the 
Journal of Busi- 
ness Education— 
the magazine that 
progressive teach- 
ers read. 
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For Further Information 
Write to 


The 
Journal of Business 
Education 


1170 Broadway New York 
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The ABC of Private 
School Advertising 
(Continued from page 44) 


idea of what you want the prospect 
to do after he has finished reading 
your advertisement, then certainl) 
you cannot expect him to have such 
an idea. 

Perhaps you want the prospect to 
visit your school and bring along his 
parents. Perhaps you want hin to 
send back a card requesting further 
information; or write to you regar¢- 
ing further questions which may be 
in his mind. At any rate, you should 
tell him in positive terms just what 
action to take next; and then make 
this action as easy as possible by the 
use of a reply card, return envelope, 
coupon, or other appropriate device 


Keep the entire campaign in mind 


In considering these four steps in 
school advertising, it should be re. 
membered that not every piece oi Iit- 
erature or advertisement will contain 
every step. 

For instance, letters to secure in- 
quiries should merely go through the 
first step—creating a need—and leave 
curiosity as to the remedy unsatisfied 
so the prospect will send back the re- 
ply card. 

In a school catalog, however, fold- 
ers, etc., which are expected to cor- 
tain enough information for the pros- 
pect to make a final decision, all four 
of these steps should be included. 

In this articie 1 have just touched 
briefly on the subject of advertising 
appeals. There are many other angles 
to this fascinating subject which make 
it a tremendous force in private com- 
mercial school work. 

In discussing printed advertising, 
however, I do not under-estimate the 
basic importance of first having good 
courses and a good school ; maintain- 
ing the good will of high school off- 
cials, promoting school activities and 
alumni relations, word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising by present students—and 
other similar factors that determine 
the success of the school. 

No advertising can make a poor 
school succeed. But judicious adver- 
tising can help a good school to suc- 
ceed quicker and on a bigger scale. 

And in the skillful handling of ad- 
vertising appeals there is a wonderful 
possibility for the school executive to 
increase his opportunity to train more 


young people. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JourRNAL oF Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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Teletype 
spect New York, N. Y.—The Teletype Cor- 
ading poration, which manufactures an electric- 
aes. ally operated typewriter designed to write 
Faia) messages over long distances by telegraph 
such wires, has become a subsidiary of the 
Western Electric Company through a 
share-for-share exchange negotiated by the 
ct to American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
his paiy. 
m to The Bell System has been giving tele- 
ther om ate typewriter service over leased wires, 
with considerably more than 10,000 ma- 
gard. chi nes in use. The service is in demand, 
uv De principally from press associations, business 
hould houses and brokers, while police depart- 
what meiits, airways and other organizations also 


usc the machines. 
make 


y the Business On Rise 

a] 

CLEVELAND, Onto.—Business is turning 
V1Ce 


up ward, with increased public buying, again 
in credit operations and greater employ- 
meut, declared John G. Lonsdale, president 
oi the American Bankers’ Association and 
head of the Mercantile Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company of St. Louis, in an 
address at the association’s annual conven- 
tion last month. 

At the same time, Mr. Lonsdale indicated 
that mounting taxes present a formidable 
obstacle to business progress and attacked 
the Sherman anti-trust law as obsolete. 

“There are signs: that business is turning 
upward,” he said. “September has brought 
considerable increase in credit operations, 
the public is opening its purse for pur- 


mind 


ps im 
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chases, additional employees have been 
le Te placed in many factories, national savings 
are continuing to grow and the wheels of 
trade and industry are picking up speed. 
fold- The rapidity of recovery is to some extent 
- Con- in the hands of the bankers who control 
pros- the flow of credit.” 
four 


Vocation Courses 


Dropped 
aC SEATTLE, WaAsH.—AII courses of a 
tising strictly commercial or trade nature are to 
ingles be eliminated this Fall from the curricu- 
i ra lum of the University of Washington, 
es President M. Lyle Spencer has announced. 
com- Thirty of these courses, covering branches 
of auditing, accounting, management of 
ee wharves, stores, etc., are already in this 
ising, year’s catalogue and will not be dropped 
‘e the until the end of the year. 
sood However, fourteen other courses were 
go" eliminated at the opening of the academic 
itain- year, as follows: Typewriting, shorthand, 
| offi- navigation, secretarial training, office 
_ oe training and practice, bank administration, 
5 an human waste in industry, industrial rela- 
h ad- tions, fire insurance, life insurance, labor 
—and legislation, women in industry and casualty 
; insurance. Dr. Spencer said, “Our Col- 
rmiine lege of Business Adiiimstration will con- 
centrate on studies in economics rather 
than attempt to compete with commercial 
poor business colleges. 


dver- *x* 
Typewriter Company 
Buys Supply Concern 


ai New York, N. Y.—The Underwood 
f ad- Elliot Fisher Company has purchased the 
erful assets of the Waters & Waters Manufac- 
ve a turing Company, a distributor of carbon 
paper, typewriter ribbons and related prod- 

more ucts, it was announced recently. The ac- 
quired company will become the Waters 


& Waters division of the Neidich Pro- 
cess Company, Underwood Elliot Fisher's 
wholly owned supply subsidiary. 

* * 
Business On Rise, 
Says Banking Head 


CLEVELAND, On1o.—Business is turning 
upward, with increased public buying, 
again in credit operations and greater em- 
ployment, declared John G. Lonsdale, re- 
tiring president of the American Bankers’ 
Association and head of the Mercantile 
Commerce Bank and Trust Company of 
St. Louis, in his address before the asso- 
ciation at its meeting last month. At the 
same time, Mr. Lonsdale indicated that 
mounting taxes present a formidable ob- 
stacle to business progress and attacked 
the Sherman anti-trust law as obsolete. 

Rome C. Stephenson, head of St. Jo- 
seph’s County Savings Bank, South Bend, 
Ind., was elected the new president of the 
association. 

* * 
Advertising A Factor 
In Buying Morale 


New York, N. Y.—‘If every family in 
the country spent 10 cents a day more on 
its necessary buying, it would add $875,- 
000,000 a year to our total business,” said 
Ernest E. Calkins, president, Calkins & 
Holden, Inc., before a luncheon of the 
Magazine Ciub recently. 

“Is there any retailer who cannot by 
advertising, salesmanship, window dressing, 
increase each customer’s purchases by 10 
cents a day?” he asked. “Those slight 
additional sales would register in the fac- 
tories, and many men who would otherwise 
be let out retained on the payroll to add 
to the number of buying consumers.’ 


A Business School Trip 


OsukosH, Wisc.—R. W.  Baxandall, 
director of the commercial schools division 
of the Dean W. Geer Company, creative 
advertising services, whose article on Pri- 
vate School Advertising appears in this 
issue, has returned from a 3,600 mile auto- 
mobile trip which took him over a route 
from Chicago to Detroit, Troy, N. 
Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Pittsburgh and other points 
east and west. The results of his trip, 
things he discovered about private schools 
enroute, have been compiled in an attrac- 
tively Mimeographed foider. 

The enrolment situation, ideas on cur- 
riculum, private school ownership, build- 
ings and equipment, are all included in the 
diary of his journey. He quotes many 
specific instances and interviews. 


* * * 


International Commercial 
Education Association 


New York, N. Y.—An_ American 
branch of the International Society for 
Commercial Education is in the course of 
formation, with Dr. John R. Gregg, 
Gregg Publishing Company, temporary 
chairman, it was announced by Charles F. 
H. Bossevain, industrialist, of Amsterdam, 
Holland, and president of the international 
society. 

This association meets once every three 
years, and it will be remembered that last 
year this country was represented by a 


delegation of which Dr. Gregg was chair- 


man. A complete account of the meeting 
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News-—Ideas—Suggestions 


held in Amsterdam last year was published 
in the October and November, 1929, issues 
of THE JourNaAL or B USINEsS EDUCATION. 

Mr. Bossevain is now in this country in 
the interests of international commercial 
education. He has already interested 
President Hoover in the movement and 
discussed the subject at a recent interview 
with him. 

* * 


Shorthand, A Woman’s Art 


New York, N. Y.-—One of the features 
of the Ninth Annual Exposition — of 
Women's Arts and Industries held at the 
Hotel Astor here was a shorthand contest 
given urder the auspices of the Pace In- 
stitute, school of secretarial practice. The 
usual 100 word and 80 word per minute 
tests were given. Prizes were in the form 
of tuition credit at the Pace Institute. 


* * * 


Shorthand and Typewriting 
Popular in Portland 


PortLa Np, Mr.—News dispatches here 
report that evening classes in secretarial 
subjects are over-crowded. 


* * * 


155 Words Comprises 
Bulk of Phone Talk 


New York, N. Y.—Thirty words ac- 
count for nearly half of all the words 
spoken over the telephone in this city, and 
155 words for 80 percent of the total, the 
155 including the first thirty mentioned, 
according to an article in the Bell System 
Technical Journal. 

The thirty favorite telephone words, in 
order of their frequency, are as follows: 
I, you, the, a, on, to, that, it, is, and, get, 
will, of, in, he, we, they, see, have, for, 
know, don't, do, are, want, go, tell, with, 
me, him. One of the notable points devel- 
oped by the study is that the distinctions 
between “shall” and “will,” are dead dis- 
tinctions so far as actual telephone speech 
is concerned. similar dying out of 
“should” is apparent. The word “confer- 
ence” seems to have passed, and compara- 
tively little slang is used. More than 80 
percent of the words used over the tele- 
phone are monosyllables. 


Paris Opens School 
To Teach Business 


Paris, FrANcE.—An advanced school of 
business administration modeled after the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business A:i- 
ministration, was formally opened here this 
month by President Doumergue, Premier 
Tradieu and leaders of industry. 

The new institution of higher business 
training will be conducted under the au- 
spices of the Paris Chamber of Commerce, 
and although there are accommodations for 
100 students the first year’s enrolment has 
been limited to thirty-five, and all the 
places have been filled. The school is the 
outcome of a world survey made by Pierre 
Lemy, former vice-president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Pierre Joly, dean of 
the new school. After visits to the United 
Siates and the larger European countries 
Harvard School was selected as the out- 
standing example in broader business edu- 
cation. 
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News — Ideas — Suggestions 


New Commerce Classes 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Jordan High School, 
which moved into a new building at the 
beginning of the term will institute com- 
plete courses in home economics and com- 
mercial subjects at the start of the 1931- 
1932 school year. Nelson S. Ramsdell is 
principal. 

* * 
Gregg Teachers Meet 

New York, N. Y.—The first fall meet- 
ing of the New York City Gregg Short- 
hand Teachers’ Association was held last 
month with a luncheon at the Hotel Com- 
modore. The Gregg champion of Cuba, 
Miss Elena Aguero, was presented to the 
members, as well as was Manager Brown 
of the Canadian office of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Dr. John R. Gregg was present at the 
meeting to remind the association of its 
professional standing and progress. J. L. 
Fiedler, president of the association, was 
chairman. 

* * * 
Preparatory or Vocational 

Wasuincton, D. C—Whether high 
schools should serve primarily as prepara- 
tory schools for higher education, or as 
self-sufficient entities in preparation for a 
vocation, is being studied by the U. S. 
Office of Education, Dr. Henry R. Evans, 
of the office’s editorial division, reveals. 


Offers Statistics 

Detroit, Micu.—A new course in sta- 
tistics is being offered this year at the 
Detroit Institute of Technology. 


New Secretarial Course 
Detroit, Micu.—A_ one-year training 
course for high school graduates who wish 
to prepare for positions as private sec- 
retaries is being offered at the High School 
of Commerce this year. 
* 


Typewriting Contest 

RicuMonp, .Va.— The International 
Typewriting Contest held last month in 
this city revealed speeds as high as 133 
words a minute. There were three classes 
in which contestants could participate—an 
open event for those who are either profes- 
sionals or have made typewriting speed a 
hobby; the amateur event for those who 
have never before won it; the school 


novice event for those who have never used 
a typewriter previous to August Ist, 1929. 
In these three classes, George Hossfield, 
of the Underwood Typewriter Company, 
won the open with 133 words; Miss Remo 
Poulsen, of Waterbury, Connecticut, won 
the amateur with 114 words, and Miss 
Gladys E. Mandley, of Canada, won the 
school novice event with 96 words. Fred 
Tidwell, of Oklahoma, who ranked third 
in the school novice class, wins the school 
novice trophy in the United States. 
* * * 
New York Teacher 
Licenses 
New York, N. Y.—Almost 4,200 appli- 
cations to take the examinations for high 
school teacher licenses in twenty-four sub- 
jects next month have been received by the 
New York City Board of Examiners. Ap- 
plications were received in the following 
business education subjects: Accounting 
and Business Practice, 178 men and 47 
women; Economics, 69 men and 25 
women; Stenography and Typewritting 
(Gregg), 12 men and 88 women; Steno- 
graphy and Typewriting (Pitman), 20 
men and 127 women. 
* 
More Students 
Toronto, CANADA.—The total number 
of students registered in day classes in 
Toronto commercial high schools is 4,910, 
an increase of 350 pupils over last year. 
Typing Club 
Avpany, N. Y.—An interesting organi- 
zation among commercial students is the 
Typing Club of the Christian Brothers 
Academy, organized here last year. The 
club includes members of the senior com- 
mercial class and has as its purpose the 
acquiring of speed and accuracv in type- 
writing. The Rev. Brother Francis is head 
of the commercial department of the aca- 
demy. 
* 
Business Courses 
For Adults 
Finptay, O1o.—Through the Ohio State 
University’s Department of Commerce ex- 
tension division, a series of advanced busi- 
ness courses are made accessible this win- 
ter to manufacturers, bankers, account- 
ants, merchants and other interested peo- 
ple of this city. 


Subjects covered will include banking or- 
ganization, management, corporation fi- 
nance, industrial finance, investments, in- 
surance, money and banking, market and 
sales promotion, salesmanship, sales man- 
agement, economic statistics, transporta- 
tion economics, elements of accounting, ad- 
vanced principles of accounting, managerial 
accounting, and A. problems. 

Full graduation credit for any of these 
subjects will be awarded by the University 
provided the maximum number of credit 
hours are completed. 

* 


Junior Business Training 
Methods Taught 

New York, N. Y.—The College of the 
City of New York is offering for the first 
time this year a methods and _ content 
course in junior business training. It is a 
thirty-hour course covering the first term 
of the subject. 

* * * 


Credit and Collections 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. — Fundamental 
principles of credit transactions will be ex- 
pounded during a twelve-weeks’ Wednes- 
day evening course in credits and collec- 
tions at the downtown division of the 
University of Southern California. This 
course is sponsored jointly by the Los An- 
geles Credit Men’s Association, the Retail 
Merchant’s Credit Association, and the 
Building Material Dealers’ Credit Associa- 
tion. 

The course will include demonstrations of 
financial statements and collection letters, 
and special lectures by men actively en- 
gaged in credit management. 

2 & 


Machine Courses 
For Teachers 

New York, N. Y.—Courses in the op- 
eration of calculating, adding and book- 
keeping machines, designed to train teach- 
ers in the best methods of teaching their 
use, are announced by the School of Edu- 
cation of the College of the City of New 
York. These courses will be conducted in 
the offices of the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company, 1 Park Avenue, and the 
James Monroe High School. Albert 
Stern, manager of the school department 
of the Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, will be the instructor. 


Association Meetings 


The Commercial Education As- 
sociation of New York and Vicinity 
will meet at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City on Novem- 
ber 8. William C. Wallace, of the 
George Washington High School, 
New York City, is president. 

The New York City Gregg 
Shorthand Teachers’ Association 
will meet jointly with the Com- 
mercial Education Association of 
New York and Vicinity at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, on November 8. 

The Private Commercial Schools 
Association of Brooklyn and Long 


Island meets at the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
on ‘Jctober 17. Isidore Garnets, 
Alpha School, is president. 

The Eighth Annual Convention 
of theSouthern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association will meet at the 
Hotel Tutwiler, Birmingham, Ala., 
November 27, 28, 29. Professor 
John H. Shields, Duke University, 
Durham, N. C., is president of this 
association. 

The Commercial Section of the 
Virginia Education Association 
meets at the John Marshall High 
School, Richmond, Va., November 
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27. E. F. Burmahln of the E. C. 
Glass High School, Lynchburg, is 
president. 

The Office Management Di- 
vision of the American Manage- 
ment Association, meets in Chi- 
cago, October 30-31. 

The High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association of New Jer- 
sey will meet in Atlantic City, No- 
vember 10, in conjunction with the 
annual meeting of the New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association. How- 
ard van Deusen, Plainfield High 
School, Plainfield, N. J., is secre- 
tary. 
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THE JOURNAL 


OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


NEw JERSEY 


JOURNAL 
OF 
EDUCATION 


(A Journal of 
Educational Service) 


EW JERSEY JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION (former- 
ly School News of New Jersey) is 
now in its twentieth vear and has 
subscribers from coast to coast. Pri- 
marily a magazine for teachers, 
owned and published by teachers, it 
has von national recognition for the 
high character of its literary articles. 
It makes a feature of reviewing the 
iatest books by the leading publishers, 
and this department lias deservedly 
attained a high standard of excel- 
lence. In its editorial policy, the 
Journal stands behind every conserv- 
atively progressive program of edu- 
cation and is ready at all times to 
champion the rights of the teacher. 


OPINIONS FROM SOURCES 
THAT COUNT 


“The Journal of Education is a worth- 
while paper. If I can be of any service to 
you or the Journal at any time, kindly 
call on me.”—Dr. J. J. Savitz, Principal 
State Normal School, Glassboro, 


“I am enclosing my check for my sub- 
scription. I already subscribe to more 
literature than I can find time to read, 
but your Journal is so ‘newsy’ it appeals.’ 
—J. T. Greenan, Director of Debating and 
Instructor of Social Sciences, East Orange, 

“Permit me to congratulate you upon 
the interesting contents of your Journal 
for December. I consider it very helpful. 
Best wishes for the continued success of 
the N. J. Journal of Education.”—Dr. W. 
Spader Willis, Principal Emeritus, State 
Normal School, Newark, N. J. 


_“I enjoy the Journal so much for it 
gives much forward-looking material and 
much that I do not find in other Jour- 
nals.” (Miss Lillian A. Scott.) 


“I congratulate you on your energy and 
ability to keep going. Your Journal is 
worth while.’”—Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, 
Dept. of Education. New York University. 


“I am always happy to see the New 
Mc Journal of Education arrive, as it 
rings not only articles of value, but also 
news of the school people with whom I 
worked while I was in New Jersey.”— 
Samuel Engle Burr, Superintendent of 
Schcols, Glendale, O. 


33 Lehigh Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 


On the Bookshelf 


(Continued from page 41) 


Watch Your Selling Dollar 


and has directed his work in the line of 
manufacturing where he advances a policy 
of watching profit instead of sales. He 
seems to base his study on methods of dis- 
tribution rather than on production, and 
throws the purchaser in the spotlight rather 
than the seller. 

This book is comprehensive insofar as it 
analyses all the factors that contribute to 
an active movement of products. 

As its title indicates the book is not 
weighted down with discussions of statistics 
but is written in a free style and with the 
idea of appealing directly to the manufac- 
turer. 

* * * 


PEOPLE VS. WALL STREET, by 
William Floyd, New York: The Van- 
guard Press, 272 pp. $2.50. 


By means of an imaginary trial in which 
witnesses are put on the stand to testify, 
the entire economic system in the United 
States as a defendent is made to appear in- 
consistent and almost inane. The testimo- 
nies submitted on both sides are full of 
ironic statements which the author has 
counted on to give weight to many illogical 
arguments. 

References to specific cases in Wall 
Street business furnish the bulk of the 
argument on both sides. The inflaton and 
crash of 1929, the growth of mergers and 
holding companies, wages, labor, unem- 
ployment, utilities and even war provide 
the material upon which the case is built 
up for the jury to decide upon. 

In this book one finds finance, economics, 
and law presented in a fictional style with 
cynical interest its principal appeal to the 
reader. 

* * * 


PROGRESSIVE BUSINESS ARITH- 
METIC, by William L. Schaaf, Ph. 
D., D. C Heath and Company, 1930, 
439 pp., $1.44. 


This textbook is planned to cover a 
year’s work in business arithmetic, includ- 
ing a review in fundamental processes. 
Besides the topics usually found in business 
arithmetic texts, the book contains a brief 
history of mathematics, an analytical dis- 
cussion of graphs, a treatment of depre- 
ciation, and a section on savings and bud- 
geting. 

Approximately the first quarter of the 
book is devoted to Fundamental Processes, 
Fractions and Percentage, and Practical 
Measurements, about the same number of 
pages devoted to each of the three topics. 
Practical problems, rather than formal 
drill and abstract problems, are stressed, 
although some problems not ordinarily met 
with in practice are included in an attempt 
to develop reasoning power. The remain- 
der of the book is devoted to the treatment 
of Graphs, Business Activities, Business 
Expenses, Interest and Banking, Paying 
for Goods (exchange), Business Owner- 
ship, and The Care and Investment of 
Money, in the order named. 

Vocabulary drills, questions for class 
discussion, and true-false questions appear 
throughout the book. Most of the chapters 
are followed by chapter reviews, and cum- 
mulative reviews are inserted at appro- 
priate places. In addition to these, the 
book contatins a comprehensive, classified 
list of two hundred general review prob- 
lems. 

(Contined on page 52) 


ACCOUNTANCY 


the X in your 
teaching career § 


X stands for the unknown subjects in 
your educational background. Without 
a thorough knowledge of Accounting— 
the language of business — your 
teaching equipment is lacking the very 
foundation of business training. 


You can now complete your business 
education and prepare yourself for the 


| more lucrative positions in commercial 


education under an entirely new plan 
developed by the American Institute of 
Business Administration. 


This new plan enables you to acquire a 
complete knowledge of Accounting 
during your spare time with personal 
coaching by a local C. P. A. 


The course is of university grade, and 
comes to you in printed lecture form, 
as and when you progress in your study. 
It is designed to meet the C. P. A. re- 
quirements of any State. 


You should have our bulletin explaining 
this modern training plan. Use the 


| coupon to get your copy. No obliga- 
tion. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


1775 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


American Institute of Business Administration, 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me, without obligation, Bulletin 57G 


explaining your course and plan of instruction. 


Where Business and 
Business Education Meet 


College of Commerce 


Bowling Green Business University 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


I. F. R. Adjustable 
Desk Rack 


STURDY USEFUL ITEM 
Holds Books, Folders, Etc. 


No. 1150. 7% x 11% Olive Green, 
$1.50. Mah. or Wal. $1.75 Prepaid. 


IMPROVED FILE & RACK CO. 
86 Park Place N. Y. City, N. Y. 
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October, 


Special Forms for 
Business Record 
Teaching 


General Ledger (2 sizes) 

Income and Expense (2 sizes) 

Bank Statement 

Balance Sheet (1 side) 

Income and Expense Statement (1 
side) 

Statistical and Comparative Record 
(13 col.) 

Insurance Register 

Note Register and Apportionment 
Record 

Equipment Record 

Cash Receipts Record 

Cash Disbursements Record 

A/c Payable and Distribution 
Record 

Journal Voucher 

Journal Entries 

Cashier’s Fund Receipt (printed) 

Petty Cash Summary Envelopes 
(printed) 


These forms were designed by an ex- 
pert accountant especially for commer- 
cial college requirements. Each size 
and ruling is adapted to its particular 
use. 


There is a binder for every form, of a 
kind that facilitates business college 
work ... the kind that opens actually 
flat, not theoretically so... at page 100 
or 1,000 as well as in the middle. 
illustration shows how: 


The 


Spring steel bands, arching up in the 
middle when a book is opened, give a 
flat surface . . . and maintain the sur- 
face level continually as pages are 
turned. 


The size is limited only by your needs. 
If a very large book is required, it is 
necessary only to substitute longer 
bands. 


Binders and forms always in stock, 
forms in lots of 100, 500 and 1,000. 
Immediate shipment. 


PORTFOLIO OF SAMPLE FORMS, 25c 
(to cover shipping costs) 


Neatly assembled, showing all sizes and 
rulings, with prices. 


Grand Rapids Loose Leaf Binder Co. 
10 Logan St. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Proudfit T.cose Leaf Devices 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF BusINEss EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 


What Others Want to Know 


Typewriting Awards 


Gentlemen: 

We appreciate the opportunity to 
position concerning typewriting awards 
pages of your magazine. 

In deciding to discontinue student and teacher 
prizes of all kinds, we were actuated by the 
belief that our awards plan had outlived its 
usefulness. Fifteen years ago there was need for 
stimulating student interest and proficiency in 
typewriting and there can be no doubt that the 
cooperation of the typewriter companies, as mani- 
fested through contests and_ prizes, greatly ad- 
vanced the student typewriting standards. In 
fact, many schools retused to use our awards 
plan believing that it tended to throw student 
perspective and effort out of balance. They said 
that the schools should be concerned with the 
development of a well-rounded product and that 
the weakness of the commercial graduate today 
is not in typewriting >ut in correlated subjects. 

Our decision in the matter was further in- 
fluenced by the large turnover in schools cooper- 
ating. While there were many good schools con- 
stantly working for our awards, the efforts of 
they came in 


state our 
in the 


the rank and file were sporadic 
one semester and were out the next—showing 
that our plan had no sustained place in the 


course of study. 

Ve believe that any plan that creates interest 
in the class room is good, but ‘good’? is a rela- 
tive term and should, we think, in this instance 
be considered on the basis of the largest good to 
the largest number. 

In the last analysis the typewriter companies 
are not educators but merchants, and it is the 
problem of the school to create and properly dis- 
tribute the interest and effort of the commercial 


student with a well-rounded secretarial knowl- 
edge and skill as the uniform objective. 
We have satisfied ourselves that the cost of 


the awards plan in money to us and in time and 
effort to teachers and students, was not justified 
by the results. We shall continue to distribute 
test material to the schools for practice purposes 
and to supply demonstrations, suggestions and 
practical helps that we hope will prove more 
constructive and useful than any cooperation 
given the schools heretofore. 

The following paragraphs from a letter I re- 
ceived for a prominent. commercial director seem 
to coincide with our views 

“Perhaps the wisest step. you have taken, dur- 
ing the year, is your organized effort to dis- 
continue the passé idea of giving medals and 
awards. 

“Many teachers will undoubtedly rise up in 
arms before considering your action from a 
broader viewpoint. From my humble observation 
it seems the present rising generation is all too 
often working with the idea of an immediate 
reward. 

“The big ideal of present day typewriting is 
speed—but on what? I fear it has been on 
straight copy work, rather than on_ speedy, 
cleverly arranged letters, or where most of us 
are woefully lacking, in tabulation. Let me offer 
a concrete example: One of my students, who 
took first prize in the state in speed and ac- 
curacy, was given a clerical position which de- 
manded excessive tabulation. Well—she still has 
her job, but it is in no way the result of my 
teaching. Have I reformed—and how! 

“Let us have more in the form of speed tests 
in letter writing and tabulation without the 
idea of an immediate reward for competency. 

“Please accept my appreciation for your many 
favors in the past, and I assure you of my 
hearty cooperation in your new plans.” 

We believe that the thought expressed in this 
letter is shared by many principals and teachers 
and expresses the situation from the school side. 

Harry C. Spillman 

Educational Director 

Typewriter Division 

Remington Rand Business Service, Inc. 


This letter refers to the recent announce- 
ment by Underwood, Royal, L. C. Smith 
and Remington typewriter manufacturers 
that the awarding of medals and prizes for 
speed and accuracy in typewriting tests is 
to be discontinued. These companies how- 
ever, will continue to give every possible 
assistance to schools within their power. 
Specially prepared tests by typewriting 
teaching specialists, demonstrations by ex- 
pert typists, test material and lectures are 
on the program of typewriter manufac- 
turer-teacher cooperation. 

We would suggest to these manufac- 
turers and the teachers who have made use 
of the awards that the matter of speed’ and 
accuracy in typewriting has been over- 
emphasized in the past partly because of the 


incentive of the tests. It is perhaps now 
time to focus attention upon the other 
duties of typewriting, for such investiga. 
tions that have been made in the teaching 
of this subject seem to show that the aver. 
age high school graduate not only write 
fast enough but also accurately enough ty 
handle a business position. 

When, in addition to this policy, the 
shall have adopted a plan of having the 
state contests include tests of other items 
than speed and accuracy we shall get more 
all-around training than we have had in the 
past. 

The average teacher should not be dis. 
concerted by the withdrawal of these 
awards. If any teacher feels that some. 
thing has been taken away from him, he 
can seek from the typewriter manufacturers 
the more substantial helps which are stil! 
a part of their educational programs. 


Will A Reader Oblige? 
Gentlemen: 

Kindly furnish us with information as t 
whether there is still being published the Parago 
System of shorthand and from whem we can se 
cure an examinaticn copy with a view to adopt 
ing it in our school. If you can get in touch wit 
the publisher cf this particular system of shor 
hand, we should be pleased if you would kindly 
advise them to send us a copy fot examination 
purposes. 

Isaac S. Euta, Director 
Gregg Private Commercial School, 
Cebu, Cebu, Philippine Islands. 


Dictation Clocks 
Gentlemen: 

Please furnish me with the name of some con: 
cern that sells the dictation clocks used in the 
shorthand departments of business schools. 

Edward Toby 
Toby’s Business College 
Waco, Texas. 


The General Electric X-Ray Corpora- 
tion, 2012 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III, 
manufactures an Interval Timer, priced at 
$5.25. It can be set for any period from 15 
seconds to 2 hours, rings a bell and_ stops 
automatically. 


Excellent! 
Dear Sirs: 

I read with great interest, the article on 

“Strange Bedfellows.” Ww henever I go to a con- 
vention and see my “strange bedfellows,” | 
wonder that the private business school has ever 
succeeded. 

My school has been managed on very different 
ideas. No soliciting ever, very little advertising, 
and the personal element emphasized. 

Your magazine is exceilent, and I enjoy reat: 
ing it. 

Mrs. Caroline Stephens, president 
The Temple School 
Washington, D. C. 


Is There a Demand? 
Gentlemen: 

The article on public schools that teach sales: 
manship, in your September issue, attracted m) 
attention because our Model-Store Service is 
teaching business practices, including salesman- 
ship, in elementary schools all over the country, 
along with their arithmetic, language, etc. 


find this article deals entirely with high 
schools and special business courses. 
Jould your readers feel any interest in a 


account of our work? 
Educational Foundations, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Inc., 


Directory 
Gentlemen: 


Where can | obtain an authoritative directory 
of educational institutions, both public and_ pri 
vate, in the United States? 
Miss Gertrude Lawrence, 
Poughkeepsie, N. 


A privately published directory of this 
sort is “Patterson’s American Educational 
Directory,” published by the American 
Educational Co., Chicago. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Readers will find listed here the sources of supply for all articles available and useful in teaching business subjects 
as they have been gathered from the advertisements in THE JouRNAL oF Business EDucATION. 


Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 
Ruckwell-Barnes Company, 1513 West 38th St., 
Chicago, 
Adding Machines 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago, Til. 
Adding Typewriters 


Reming'on Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
Y. 


Billing Machines 
Reming’ on Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
Royal Ty emit Company, Inc., 316 Broadway, 
New Yor 
Underwood Ty ewriter Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Baskets, Wire 


Worcesier Wire Novelty Co., Emerson Tower 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Blank Books 


Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1513 West 38th St., 
Chicago, 


Bookkeeping Machines 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Books 


American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

American Institute of Business Administration, 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. ’ 

Certified Publishing Co., Inc., 63 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

mo Text Book Co., South Pasadena, 

alif 

Dictaphone Sales Corporation, Graybar Bldg., 
ew York, N. Y. 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, Dr. 
Edward J. High School 
of Commerce, New Y 

Ellis pty oven Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 

Gregg a Company, 20 West 47th St., 
ew 

Houghton Mifflin *o 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

LaSalle Extension University, Michigan Ave. at 
4ist St., Chicago, II. 

Lyons & Carnahan, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago, III. 

Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York, 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Oxford Book Company, 111 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. 


A. e. Palmer, Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
Prentice “Hail, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Ronald vo, Company, 15 E. 26th St., New 

ork, N. 

Rowe Company, The H. M., 624 North Gilmore 
St., Baltimore, Md. 

Ww. Smith, 510 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, 


South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 


io. 
Walton School of Commerce, 336 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, I 


Calculating Machines 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
noningeen Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Carbon Papers 
(See Ribbeas and Carbons) 


Chairs—Typewriting 
American Searing Co., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chica 
Searles ot Welding Works, 1850 Fulton 
St., Chicago, III. 


Copyholders 
Error-No, Inc., 20 Sixth St., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Desk Files and Racks 
Improved oe Rack Co., 86 Park Pl., New 


York, N. 


Dictating Machines 


Dictaphone Sales ne Graybar Bldg., 
New York, N. 


Duplicating Machines 


Beck Duplicator Company, 438 Broadway, New 
vere, 

Dick Company, A. B., Chicago, Ill. 

Ditto Incorporated, 2294 W. 

Chicago, II 

Heyer Duplicator Company, Inc., 904 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, III. 

Rotospeed Co., The, 1007 W. 5th St., Dayton, O. 

Standard Mailing Machines Co., Everett Boule- 
vard, Everett, Mass. 

Underwood Typewriter yor. 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. 


Harrison St., 


Duplicating Machine Supplies 


Ditto Incorporated, 2294 W. Harrison St., 

Chicago, 

Company, Inc., 904 W. Jackson 
Chicago, IIl. 

nent Mailing Machines Company, Everett 

Boulevard. Everett, Mass. 

Typewriter 342 Madison 

» New York 


Erasers 
— a Pen Co., 305 Broadway, New York, 


Filing Equipment 


H. V. Main, 1016 S. 6th Ave., Maywood, Ill. 
—— Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Home Study Courses 


American Institute of Business Administration, 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Certified Publishing Co., Inc., 63 Fifth Ave., 
York. 
LaSalle Extension University, Michigan Ave. at 
41st St., Chicago, Ill 


Inks, Adhesives, etc. 
& Co., 271 Ninth St., Brook- 


vn; 
Sanford Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Loose Leaf Books and Binders 


Grand Rapids Loose Leaf Binder Co., 10 Logan 
St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Magazines 
Gregg Publishing Finds 20 W. 47th St., 
New York, N. Y 
New Jersey "Journal of Education, 33 Lehigh 
ve., Newark, 


A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 


ork 
South: Western “Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
io. 


Note Books 


Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1513 W. 38th St., 
Chicago, III. 


Pens and Pencils 


Gregg Publishing eee. 20 W. 47th St., 
New York, N. Y 
—, oom Co., “Ine. , 122 Fifth Ave., New 


The Miller. Bros. Pen Company, 305 Broadway, 
New_York, N. Y. 

A. {i Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
ork, N. Y. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JoUuRNAL oF BusINEss EpucaTION when writing to advertisers. 


Penholders 


The Miller Bros. Pen Company, 305 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
ork, N. Y. 


Ribbons and Carbons 
and Carbon Mfg. Company, 
5 E. ¥. 


5th St., New York, 
Manifold, Co., 190 Third Ave. .. Brooklyn, 


Mittag & Volger, Inc., Park Ridge, N. J. 
— Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Royal a aa Company, 316 Broadway, New 
Yor 
L. C. Smith mg Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. 
Underwood Company, 342 Madison 
ve., New York, N. Y. 


Rythm Typewriting Records 
L. E. Hall, 102 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Schools and Colleges 


American Institute of Business Administration, 
1775 Broadway, New York, 

Bowling Green Business University, Bowling 
Green, Ky 

Gregg oe Company, 20 W. 47th St., New 


York, N. Y. 
Walton School of Commerce, 336 So. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


School Pins and Medals 


Artistic Medal & ty Co., 212-214 Greenwich 
St., New York, N. 


Shorthand Machines 


The Michigan Ave. at 4Ist St., 
Chicago, 


Stencils 


The Shallcross Company, 48th & Bray’s Ferry 
Rd., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tables—Typewriting 


Welding Works, 1850 Fulton St., 
icago, Ill. 
Tubular Specialty Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Teachers’ Agencies 
Clark-Brewer Agency, Flatiron Bldg., 


New Yor 
— Teachers’ Agency, Bowling Green, 


Teachers’ Agency, Marion, Ind. 
Mid-West Teachers Bureau, Kansas_ City, 
Kansas. 
Educational Bureau, Shubert-Rialto 

Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Typewriters 
ar Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
Royal Typewriter Company, 316 Broadway, N. Y. 
& Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. 
Underwood Typewriter Co., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
Varityper Incorporated, 2 Lafayette St., New 
Ork, 


Type Cleaners 
Sanford Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 


Typewriter Cushion Keys 
er Key Co., Inc., 176 Fulton St., New York, 
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CLEARSCRIPT 
WRITING 


Uniform color formation, 
finish and writing 
qualities 


Write for sample swatch 
showing weights, 


rulings, ete. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES C0. 


1513 W. 38th Street 
Chicago, IIl. 


The 
Journal of Business 
Education 


is the only independent magazine 
devoted entirely to Business Edu- 
cation. No business educator can 
afford to miss a single issue. Send 
in your subscription to-day if you 
have not alrady done so. 


$2 for twelve big issues 


On the Book Shelf 


(Continued from page 48) 


By including considerable material re- 
lating to economic principles and business 
practices, the author seems to have main- 
tained a discriminating balance between 
the strictly arithmetical features on the one 
hand and matters which illustrate actual 
business practices on the other. 


The book is teachable and well presented, 
and should take its place with the several 
other recognized texts on the subject. 

ALBERT E. BULLOCK 


ENRICHED TEACHING OF COM- 
MERCIAL SUBJECTS IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL. by Maxie Nave 
Woodring and Gilbert Harold, Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 
1930, 339 pp., $2 50. 

This is a type of work for which there 
has been a definite need in business educa- 
tion. We have been lacking in some guide 
to supplementary and illustrative material 
available to teachers of commercial sub- 
jects. The book gives references to ma- 
terial of this type in bookkeeping and 
accounting, commercial geography, eco- 
nomics, filing, finance, penmanship, short- 
hand, transportation and communication, 
tvpewriting, books on commercial educa- 
tion, periodicals for commercial teachers, 
and various miscellaneous topics. 

Unfortunately the book has some defects. 
There is a decided lack of balance in the 
amount of material given for the various 
topics. Then too the proofreading could 
have been undertaken a little more thor- 
oughly, and finally there are some serious 
omissions which are evident by just paging 
through the book. This is probably due in 
large measure to the fact that neither of 
the authors is a specialist in commercial 
education. 

Anyone thoroughly acquainted with the 
field would not have made such omissions 
and errors in classification. However, as 
no commercial teacher did the task, and a 
laborious one it must have been, we should 
be thankful to these men for the contribu- 
tion they have made. The book is an ex- 
cellent guide to much of the material for 
making our teaching more effective. It 
should be part of the equipment of every 
commercial department. 


H. A. TONNE 


In Other Magazines 


The British Philosophy of Business, by 
William McFee: Nation's Business 
for September, 1930. 

$25 a Week for Retail Salespeople, by 
Edward A. Filene: Nation's Business 
for September, 1930. 

A Priceless Treasure of Business, by 
Edwin C. Hill: Nation's Business 
for September, 1930. 

The Insurance Racket, in the August, 
1930, American Mercury. 

Modern Accountancy in the Credit 
Chain, by Joseph R. Fulop: Chain 
Store Age for September, 1930. 


SEARLES TYPEWRITER STANDS 


A very at- 
tractive 
set. Light 
and Strong 
for Type- 


Telephone, 


Stool when 
not used 
will go un- 
der stand 
out of the 
way. 


Stand and 
Stool will 
nest in one 
carton, 
Shipping 
weight 27 
Ibs. 


Stands 
Stand Top— 


14”x20” 5 ply, %” wocd. Beautiful walnut finish, 
Drop Leaf—14”x8”, one or two. When raised 
makes Top 28” or 36” long. 

Height—26”. Steel frame, black enamel. 

Stool Seat—114”x13” wood, shapely, walnut finish. 
Height—18”. Steel frame. Welded, black enamel. 
vee d STOOLS for Shop or Counter. With or without 
jacks. 


27” and 29”. 
Prices Attractive 


Height—18”, 25”, 
Strong, Durable. 


Manufacturers 


Searles Electric Welding Works 


1850 W. Fulton St. Chicago, A. 


TEACHERS 


| 
| 


Take Advantage 
of this 
Service 


We have assembled a com- 
prehensive list of reliable 
Placement Bureaus in all 
parts of the country. This 
list has been carefully se- 
lected and represents about 
the most reputable avail- | 
able. | 


Teachers are invited to con- 
sult us regarding this ser- 
vice when they are seeking 
to be placed. 


This is only one of the | 
many free services rendered 
by THE JOURNAL oF BusI- 
NESS EDUCATION to its sub- 
scribers. 


The Journal of 
Business Education 
1170 Broadway 
New York 


Octobe: 


din 
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| Illinois Avenue Overlooking Boardwalk and 
Ocean 


“A Hotel Distinctively Different” 
UNEXCELLED COLONIAL HOSPITALITY 
| JUST COMPLETED IN ATLANTIC CITY 


Now Ready for YOU! 
Fireproof-Showers & Baths Throughout 


| From $4.00 Daily. European Plan 
_| From $7.00 Daily. American Plan 
| 
| 


FETTER & HOLLINGER, Inc. 
EUGENE C. FETTER, Mgr. Dir. 


Preferred by Business Men 


MOST CENTRALLY LOCATED 
ONE BLOCK FROM LASALLE STATION 
POST OFFICE & BOARD OF TRADE 


SEND FOR COPY OF 
) WHEN YOU GO TO 
ih ll 


CHEF'S RECIPES AND 
ST.LOUIS STOP 
i 


CHICAGO 


DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER iM 
AT THE NEW : 
pang 

: ROESSLER & TEICH - OWNERS AND MANAGERS 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JourNAL oF Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 


No Charge! 


This charming hotel sur- 
rounded by green lawns and 
sun porches is the only Hotel 
in Atlantic City serving 
breakfast in your room with- 
out charge. 


The bedrooms are built for 
comfort; each with its own 
private bath, large ciosets, | 
modern furnishings, bridge | 
and reading lamps and three | 
or more windows to the room. | 
Everything is cozy and home- | 


Chas. A. Berry H. L. Fairbairn 


| 
Manager 
| 


Owner 
CONTINENTAL 
PLAN 


1 
| 
(TL 
ai \ 
ail \ 
| NORTH like. 
| 
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Thorough- 
ness in the 
treatment of 
fundaments is 
of high impor- 
tance in all in- 
struction. It is 
equally impor- 
tant in the treat- 
ment of method. 


It is because 
Text- 
books are thor- 
ough both in 
method of instruc- 
tion and treat- 
ment of funda- 
mentals that they 
are so ideally fitted 
to present day school 
needs. 


Any of the Exus € 
Textbooks listed be- 
low will be found to 
substantiate this state- 
ment. 


PAPER 
REQUIREMENTS 
The paper problem, too, 
may be simplified. Service 

immediate, any quantity— 
on allruled forms and school 
papers. Note the coupon be- 
low for classification 


Ellis Publishing 


Company 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN | 


Builders of better books for 
usiness Careers 


“PLEASE SEND”! 


Ellis Publishing Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Send for examination the following text- 
books and descriptive literature on your 
complete line:— 


Bookkeeping and Business Methods. .. 
Arithmetic for Business.............. 
Rapid Calculation Exercises.......... im 
Practical Law oO Effective English and 
Letter Writing Accuracy Plus 
Vocabulary Method of Training Touch 
Typists Ellis Rational Speller 
Price list on Ruled Forms and School 


. INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Alphahetically Arranged 


Page Page 
A McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 10 
Midwest Teachers Bureau.. 46 
American Book Company.. 4 fitter Bros. Pen Co 44 
American Institute of Busi- 
ness Administration, Inc. 49 
American Seating Co. .... 10 N 
Atlantic Hotel .........-- 53 National Business Show Co. 9 
New Jersey Journal of 
Bowling Green Business 
49 O 
Ohio Teachers Bureau .... 46 
Oxford Book Company ... 35 
Carolina Crest Hotel ...... 50 
Chicago Beach Hotel ...... 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Peerless Key Company, Inc. 6 
_ 40 Prentice-Hall, Inc. .2..... 8 
Cole-Cowan Teachers 
46 
Commercial Text Book Co. 29 R 
Teachers 46 Remington Business 
Rockwell-Barnes Company. 52 
D Ronald Press, The ....... 40 
2 
Dick Company, A. B. ..... 7 


Dictaphone Sales Corp. ... 24 


Royal Typewriter Company, 


E S 
Ellis Publishing Co. ...... 54 Sanford Mfg. Company... 35 
Searles Electric Welding 
Shallcross Company ...... 44 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. ... 14 


Smith, L. C. & Corona 
Typewriters, Inc. 


iG Inside Front Cover 
Smith, W. Hazelton...... 
Grand Rapids Loose Leaf _ South - Western Publishing 


Gregg Publishing Co. 


Specialists’ Educational Bu- 


Inside Back Cover ade 46 
Stenotype, The 3 
H 
Higgins & Co., Chas. M.... 29 Tubular Specialty Mfg. Co. 44 
Houghton Mifflin Co. ..... 10 
1 U 


Improved File & Rack Co... 49 


Underwood Typewriter Co. 
Outside Back Cover 


La Salle Extension Univer- : 
42. Varityper Incorporated ... 11 
M W 
MacMillan Company ..... 11 Walton School of Commerce 6 
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Worcester Wire Novelty Co. 44 
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Who Selects Your Textbooks? 


Regardless of the answer YOU will be interested in examining 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 
by 
Lloyd L. Jones and Lloyd Bertschi 


Said by hundreds of teachers and business men to be the 
outstanding contribution to the field of junior business 
training literature. 


General Business Science is a new and scientific text that 
gives pupils of Junior High School age an understanding 
of the principles of business, its customs and practices. 


An exploratory course corresponding to the required 
courses in General Science and General Mathematics. 


The text is accompanied by a series of most interesting 
projects for each unit of the text. These projects bring 
the pupil into actual contact with those business activi- 
ties that enter into the daily life of every citizen, regard- 
less of his calling. 


Instead of training the pupil for various clerical jobs, 
which he may or may not fill, “General Business Science” 
gives him a knowledge of modern business functions and 
services so that he may know how to conduct his affairs 
in a businesslike manner. 


576 pages; full vellum, de luxe binding; profusely illus- 
trated; complete index and glossary of business terms. 


Write our nearest office for 
descriptive literature 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
TORONTG LONDON 
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WINS 


World’s Typing Championship Contest for 25th Year 


George L. Hossfield, World’s Champion ~ 
Typist, tells how Underwood’s _ A com 
copy o 


hair-trigger key action Olicial Recoris 
of the contest 


helped him win / Oy ill be sent 

upon requesi 
Once more—for the 25th consetutive ear 
—the Underwood Typewriter has proved 
its matchless worth,” its outstanding 
leadership!...In Richmond,Va.. Sep- 
tember 26, George L. Hossfield, Wrld’s 
Champion Typist in 1918, 1920, 1921, 
1922, 1926, 1927 and 1929, won the coveted title 
for 1930, using the Underwood Standard Type- 
writer in the 25th Annual International Typewrit- 
ing Contest. Hossfield, in the one hour contest, 
faced a fast field and his victory was a triumph for 
machine and man alike. Only perfect coordination 
of the human and mechanical factors could have 
made possible Hossfield’s outstanding achievement. 


At the finish of the contest Hossfield said: “TI 
owe my speed today to a great extent, to the hair- 
trigger key action of the Underwood Typewriter, 
and I attribute my strong finish in the one hour 
contest to the responsiveness that has been a 
characteristic feature of every Underwood I have 
George L. Hossfield, seven times World Champion Typist 
carried me through the entire contest without once 
balking or slowing up my pace in any way.” Standard Typewriter. He typed for one solid hour at the 


Thus, for the 25th consecutive year, the World’s astounding rate of 133 net words a minute. 
Typewriting Championship has been won on the 
Underwood Typewriter. Thus the Underwood has 


earned once more the right to the title “The Other Champi on ship s 


Machine of Champions.” 
won on the Underwood at the 1930 
International Typewriting Contest 


won again in 1930, using, as always, the Underwood 


It is a significant fact that in the 25 years dur- 
ing which the International Trophy, emblematic of 


the typewriting championship of the world, has TheWorld'sAmateur The World's School The American School 
‘vypewriting m- Vovice Typewriting NoviceTypewritin 
been striven for, it has always been won on the nsh by won by won 
emo oulsen, adys andley Fred Tidwell, Elk City, 
U nderwood Ty pewrl ter. Waterbury, Conn., Orangeville, Ontario, the 
at the rate of 114 Can., ct the rate of of 87 net words a 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY net words a minute. 96 net words a minute. minute, 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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